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NATIONAL PLANNING 1955 


The Chinese is an individualist who, under every ap- 
pearance of happy anarchy, always managed to do his job 
and do it well. No contrast could have been greater than 
in the railway stations of China as they were before and 
after the Japanese took over during the war. But exces- 
Sive anarchy could claim, as against excessive regimenta- 
tion, that the trains ran on time just as well under the 
one as the other. It was a tremendous leap when Peking 
turned from the regimenting of queues at railway stations 
tc the regimentation of the whole life of the nation. No 
anarchy was quite so bad as national planning. It was a 
fantasy beyond the vision even of George Orwell, and it 
is astonishing that China did as well as she did in view of 
the immense overlapping, waste, deficiencies, and scandals— 
exposed in the Communist Press itself—which a poor coun- 
try simply could not afford. 


Now that 1955 is approaching, marking the third year 
of planned construction, another special appeal went forth 
from the Peking People’s Daily. This time, it said, the 
national economic departments and the State planning 
organs must really try to do better. Two years of salutary 
experience lay behind them which ought to help, but better 
planning for 1955 is essential because of economic condi- 
tions. The year 1955, said the mouthpiece of the Party and 
Government, would be a year of tremendous development 
of national economy as well as a year of great tension. The 
volume of work for industrial capital construction will be 
far greater than in 1954 if the industrial enterprises of 
the plan are to be created at the rate required. A state 
of great tension in the distribution of investments, the 
organization of technical forces, the organization of leader- 
ship and the arrangement of team-work. In the sphere 
of agriculture, output must be energetically stepped up, 
especially in grain and industrial raw materials to make 
up for the great setback caused by the floods and the 
inability of agriculture to catch up with industry. In the 
sphere of industrial production, the extension of national 
construction and the growth of people’s needs cause greater 


demands which must be met. During 1954 there was a 
serious disequilibrium between supply, production and sales 
of certain industrial products. This cannot be overcome 
completely during 1955. This, plus the shortage of raw 
materials, will hinder the increase of industrial production. 
Some industrial products will only be distributed with great 
difficulty. The year will also call for heavy tasks in com- 
modity circulation and transportation, while there will be 
“more feverish activities’’ in the financial sphere than in 
the past two years. The aim of planning work lies in 
tapping and fully utilizing the potentialities in every sphere 
and all favourable factors, in overcoming the weak links in 


the development of national economy. 


All spheres of national economy, particularly State- 
owned enterprises, it is contended, still have “tremendous 
hidden potentialities,’ which must be tapped. Insofar as 
capital construction is concerned, State appropriations can 
completely guarantee the progress of the main projects 
“provided investments are distributed rationally and used 
economically, internal resources fully utilized, waste elimi- 
nated and costs reduced. A check-up of the No. 2 Cotton 
Mill in Peking by a work-team, showed that with greater 
economy over 50,000 million yuan could have been saved. 
Units are expected to comply with the target set of a re- 
duction by 8% in building and installation cost; if so, over 
2,000,000 million yuan would be saved. Technical forces 
are thin on the ground, but properly organized and used 
together with the training of new technical forces and 
the “enthusiastic assistance’ of the Soviet experts, they 
should be able to ensure the smooth progress of capital 
construction. ‘“‘Tremendous potentialities’ exist in indus- 
trial and agricultural production, commodity circulation, 
transportation and other departments of national economy. 
Failure to see them means failure to recognise’ the 
“superiority of our political and economic system and will 
lead to conservatism in drawing up plans and bring great 
damage to the cause of Socialist construction.” In all 
plans conservative tendencies must be guarded against and 
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THE SINO-BURMESE DISCUSSIONS 


It is a strange and in some ways rather sardonic fate 
that a dozen years after the young Burmans had looked to 
Japan for the satisfaction of their passionate nationalism— 
and been rudely disillusioned—they and other “small” 
peoples in their neighbourhood find China looming above 
them, vast, resurgent, vital and inviting to the few but 
alarming to the many. The Burmese Prime Minister spoke 
during his recent visit to Peking of the new sense of alarm, 
and of their great relief when they found Chou En-lai 
speaking to them, in their first official contacts, as a friendly 
neighbour rather than a big bully. And it cannot be 
doubted that he showed himself even more gratified in his 
statement at the farewell banquet given by him in Peking, 
after he had been in China, touring the land and talking 
with her new leaders. “When we first set out on the path 
of Sino-Burmese friendship, we had certain apprehensions 
with visions of mountains, rivers and forests on the way,” 
he said. “But after an 11-day journey on that path of 
friendship, our apprehensions have vanished and I can now 
say with certainty that our goal of Sino-Burmese friendship 
is within our reach.” U Nu referred to the “grave appre- 
hensions” he had indicated to Premier Chou En-lai in their 
meetings in Rangoon about the possibility of the People’s 
Republic of China interfering in Burma’s internal affairs. 
This time he referred to possible Chinese apprehensions about 
Burma, in order to reassure Peking that it would never al- 
low itself to become a stooge of the “enemies of China.” No 
doubt Burma did have desirable locations for use as strategic 
air and naval bases and she could also provide facilities for 
China’s enemies to carry out espionage and destructive acti- 
vities inside China. But this she would not do. 


Obsessed with the fear of war in this or wider parts of 
the world, Burmese leaders were constantly thinking of how 
best to avert such a war. And with this preface U Nu 
went on to make a remarkable appeal—so commonplace and 
even unnecessary before the Communists took over and so 
rare in China nowadays—for better relations between China 
and the U.S.A. “I feel that most of the tensions in East 
Asia will be relaxed if an understanding can_ be brought 
about between China and the U.S.A.,”’ he said. ‘“‘And I also 
feel that it will not be so very difficult to bring about this 


understanding as is generally supposed. I am convinced 
that if some people can, with courage and sincerity, bridge 
the gulf between these two countries, instead of setting one 
against the other, then most of the tensions between them 
will be considerably relaxed, if not totally eliminated.” 
Neither of the two countries could be termed evil. Let each 
follow its own political system. Any political system which 


is accepted by the majority of the people of a country must . 


be considered the best for that country. 
people,” said the Burmese Premier, “the 
renerous and brave. 
the Americans have developed to such an extent that they 
can make this world a happy and prosperous place to live 
in. The Chinese people are also very generous and brave. 
They had enjoyed a very high degree of civilization at a 


“Speaking as a 
Americans” are 


, time when the rest of the peoples of the world were bar- 


barians. Therefore we have great affection and regard for 
both these two peoples. Our regard for the Chinese is 
perhaps greater since the Chinese and the Burmese people 
are close neighbours and have suffered alike in history.” 


The upshot of his speech was that if Peking fulfils its 
part of the bargain, adheres strictly to the five principles, 
and refrains from any such irredentist schemes as the crea- 
tion of a Greater Thailand out of all the Thai peoples in 
North Burma, Thailand, and Laos, Burma will not only keep 
out of any grouping hostile to China but will offer her good 
services, through U Nu, in an effort to bridge the gulf be- 
tween them. He had little or nothing else to offer, and it 


may well be that the original suggestion may have come from 
Chou En-lai himself. 


After tasting success at Geneva, Chou still finds direct 
relations with America and membership of the United Na- 
tions, as far away as ever. Things are moving much faster 
in Europe, and Peking’s position would be gravely weakened 
all round if deadlock persisted in the East while relations 


between the West and the Soviet Union and its satellites. 


were being finally fixed up. The initiative in the case of 
the sentencing of the American airmen almost certainly 
came from the fanatical leaders of the Communist Party 
who had reason to be alarmed at the general domestic malaise 
that followed the Geneva settlements. But if they wanted 


corrected. Production targets have often been set too low 
and production costs teo high, and this must be changed. 
Balance and co-ordination must be achieved, in all the things 
that are related to national construction. As the country 
is in the stage of transformation of national economy, dis- 
location of varying degrees may exist even within a single 
department as well as between different departments of 
national economy. An important task of the planners is 
to overcome this defect. Planning must thus be strengthen- 
ed in all fields—industry, agriculture, commerce, transport, 
and capital construction. All plans should be determined 
from the standpoint of the whole and co-ordination and 


not from the standpoint of any single unit or depart- 
ment. 


The defects of 1954 were recapitulated. There was 
lack of balance between supply, production and marketing 
of industrial products; surveying, designing, supply of equip- 
ment and supplies and capital construction work were not 
well linked up. There was lack of co-ordination between 


city planning, outside factory projects and transportation. 
Sowing acreage was not properly distributed between grain 
and industrial products. Plans for the volume of trans- 
portation were erratic. Certain dislocations occurred be- 
tween purchase plans and supply plans. A tendency to- 
ward blind construction appeared in the development of 
local industry. True, all this had some objective causes, 
but the main reason was lack of proper planning. And one 
important reason for lack of planning is insufficient know- 


ledge of conditions, and failure or inability to make ba- 


lanced calculations repeatedly. Such defects should as far 
as possible be avoided in 1955 plans. 


Every basic-level planning unit is urged to fight for 
time to re-examine its draft plans and correct defects and 
mistakes. Planning organs of all departments are exhorted 
likewise to revise conservative and “backward” targets, 
make repeated and thorough balanced calculations and 
seriously draw up 1955 plans with a responsible attitude. 


In the sphere of scientific knowledge | 
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December 30, 1954 


tc use it to stir up tension again at home even more than 
abroad, it is equally likely that Chou En-lai acquiesced in 
this challenge to the emotional Americans in the hope that 
perhaps it might lead to a break-up of the hopeless deadlock 
and perhaps even produce direct negotiations. 


~ 


But it is clear that for the present at any rate Liu 
Shao-chi has in turn acquiesced in the outcome of the Sino- 
Burmese discussions in Peking. With meticulous and signi- 
ficant detail, the official news agency announced from Peking 
that the Burmese Premier’s talks with Chou En-lai were held 
on December 2, 3, 5, and 10, and with Liu Shao-chi on Decem- 
ber 9. It seems fairly clear that the draft agreement was 
more or less completed at the first three meetings, and that U 
Nu then had to cajole, or sound out, the greatest power in the 
CCP, whose Yea or Nay would be decisive. And then, having 
secured Liu Shac-chi’s agreement, the two Prime Ministers 
completed their business at their final meeting on December 
10. In between U Nu also had separate discussions with 
three of the Vice-Premiers who dominate China’s economics 
(Chen Yun, Teng Hsiao-ping, and Teng Tzu-hui), the chief 
peace-fighter Kuo Mo-jo, and Minister Fu Tso-yi, who is re- 
sponsible for water conservancy in China. 


The economic arrangements agreed upon were not to 
be sneezed at. China undertakes to become a buyer of 
Burma’s large surplus rice production from 1955 to the 
end of 1957 (presumably meaning three years) at the rate 
of between 150,000 and 200,000 tons annually, while Burma 
will take industrial installations and articles of daily use 
from China. But the real raison d’etre of U Nu’s visit was 
political. The Thakin group of Burman politicians have 
had an appalling struggle since independence with separa- 
tists, seditionists, Communists, and what-not. The Thakins 
(who have now discarded that term) are few in number and 
mostly native to the delta, to which in fact their authority 
was once limited—at one time, indeed, they were even de- 
fied by armed men from across the river in Rangoon itself! 


. The congeries of other peoples in the Union—the Karens, the 


Kachins, the Chins, the Mons, and, above all in the Chinese 
context, the Thais known in Burma as the Shans—all pre- 
sent a grave threat, express or implied, of disintegration 
which could reduce the modern Thakin intellectuals to a 
mere corner of the country. 


The domestic threat, however, has been largely over- 
come—to the astonishment of many observers of this seem- 
ingly ramshackle Union. The gravest threat arises from the 
activists among the minority peoples in the Burma Union 
who have been indoctrinated and trained in the hot-houses 
established by Peking and Yunnan provincial agents all along 
the southern and western borders of Yunnan and especially 
at Cheli or Yunchinghang, the agitation centre on the south 
bank of the Mekong. It is a matter more serious by far 
for the Burma Union than for Thailand. The latter would 
in such an enterprise be aggrandised into a Greater Thai- 
land, albeit a Communist State and a satellite of China, while 
the Burma Union would vanish, the non-Thai minorities be 
absorbed into Communist “autonomies,” and the Burman 
Thakins be limited to a narrow area of the delta. 


Both in his speech at the banquet and in his broadcast 
on the eve of leaving Canton for Rangoon, via Hanoi and 
Pnompenh on December 16, U Nu’s tone suggested that he 
had received the most positive assurances. The editorial in 
the Peking People’s Daily on December 14, too, was marked- 
ly friendly, and pledged efforts of the Chinese people to 
enhance Sino-Burmese friendship. The Burmese Prime 
Minister has exceptionally attractive personality— 
honest, open and sincere in a way rare among politicians. 
Without any doubt, said the Peking paper, Premier Chou 
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En-lai’s visit to Burma and Premier U Nu’s visit to China 
had carried the friendly relations between the two countries 
“a great stride forward.” It went on to say: “The still 
closer diplomatic, economic and cultural relations between 
our two countries from now on, and our unremitting efforts 
to enlarge the area of peace, will certainly help to enhance 
the welfare of the two peoples and contribute to the cement- 
ing of peace in Asia and the world.” 


The communique issued in regard to the negotiations in 
Peking contained the following conclusions:— 


The two Premiers expressed their satisfaction at the 
furtherance of the friendly relations between China and 
Burma since their joint declaration of June 29th, 1954. The 
two Premiers reaffirmed that the five principles of peaceful 
co-existence were unalterable principles guiding the rela- 
tions between their two countries. China and Burma should 
continue to maintain close contacts so as to strengthen the 
friendly cooperation between the two countries. 


In view of the frequent dealings between the Chinese 
and the Burmese peoples, the two Premiers agreed that Con- 
sulates-General should be mutually established in appropriate 


cities and hoped that this would be realized in the near 
future. 


With a view to promoting economic and cultural inter- 
course between the two countries in accordance with the 
principle of equality and mutual benefit, the two Premiers 
considered it necessary to prepare for the opening of a 
Sino-Burmese air service, the restoration of Sino-Burmese 
highway traffic and the conclusion of a post-and-telegraph 
agreement between the two countries. 


In order to develop trade between the two countries, 
the two Premiers agreed that from 1955 to the end of 1957, 
China would import annually from Burma 150,000 to 200,000 
tons of rice, and during the same period Burma would import 
from China such industrial installations and equipment as 
well as articles of daily use that China could supply. 


With a view to improving the conditions under which 
nationals of one country reside in the other, the two Pre- 
miers agreed that each country would encourage its own 
nationals residing in the other country, ie. Burmese 
nationals residing in China or Chinese nationals residing in 
Burma, to respect the laws and social customs of the coun- 
try in which they reside and not to take part in the politi- 
cal activities of that country. Each Government would be 
willing to protect the proper rights and interests of the na- 
tionals of the other country residing in its country. With 
regard to the question of the nationality of such residents, 
the two Governments would, at the earliest opportunity, 
undertake negotiations through normal diplomatic channels. 


In view of the incomplete delimitation of the boundary 
line between China and Burma, the two Premiers held it 
necessary to settle this question in a friendly spirit at an ap- 
propriate time through normal diplomatic channels. 


The two Premiers expressed the hove that in order to 
safeguard peace in Asia and the world, the five principles of 
peaceful co-existence would be widely accepted by all the 
countries of Asia and the world. The two Premiers main- 
tained that even countries now antagonistic to each other 
could establish normal, peaceful and friendly relations if they 
would strive for that end with sincerity and goodwill. At 
the same time, the two Premiers expressed their profound 
interest in the consolidation and enlargement of the area of 
peace. If the area of peace were consolidated and en- 
larged, the present international tension would gradually be 
relaxed, thereby lessening the likelihood of a new war and 
strengthening the cause of world peace. In order to stabi-: 
lize the situation in Southeast Asia, peace in Indochina must 
be consolidated. The two Premiers held that all countries 
were entitled to national independence and prosperity, free 
from foreign interference and aggression. 
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FAR EASTERN 


REVIEW 


ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By E. KANN (Los Angeles) 


Forecast of 1955 Prospects 


Once more we stand on the thresh-hold of a new year, 
trying to gaze into a crystal ball and attempting to discern 
concrete happenings which the near future holds in store 
for all of us. The slight 1954 recession has definitely pass- 
ed in the United States, causing only such slight damage as 
might soon be forgotten. After all, 1954 was better than 
an average term in the past decade. But, barring adverse 
political occurrences, 1955 claims to be distinctly better in 
most respects, but probably not as favorable as the banner 
year 1953. 


United Business Service, the excellent weekly Boston 


publication, now comes forward with its unbiassed expres- 
sion of views on probable happenings in the economic field of 
America in the course of 1955. And, in quoting these, 
one cannot find a better source. 


Business Activity: Next year’s total volume of busi- 
ness is expected to top 1954 to the extent of 4 to 5%. The 
current uptrend, aided by moderate inventory replenishment, 
will continue during the first semester of 1955. But some 
slow-down is likely to become noticeable in the third quarter, 
followed by further modest gains in activity toward the 
close of the year. 


Commodity Prices: In 1955 wholesale prices’ will 
display general stability. Productive capacity will be ample 
for the expected large consumer demand. But, further 
wage advances and inventory rebuilding will tend to lift 
some industrial items. During the first half farm com- 
modities will be relatively firm, but these are likely to soften 
moderately around harvest time. The movement of grains 
and cotton into Federal loan stocks is gaining momentum, 
and ‘free’ supplies will decline. Government supports will 
be a bolstering force, but 1955 props will be somewhat 
lower than for the 1954 harvest. Cattle will be about the 
same as last year, but hogs will average lower. Commodity 
prices generally are expected to show moderate strength 
throughout 1955. 


Industrial Production: It is expected that total 1955 
production will exceed 1954 by 4%. Durable goods produc- 
tion (including defense items) is estimated to show 6—8% 
gain over 1954. Output of non-durable articles are likely 
to be up 8—4%. An increase of 2—3% in mineral produc- 
tion is indicated for 1955. There will be no important 
materials shortage during 1955. 


Retail Trade: Turnover for 1955 in the retail business 
is expected to be about $175 billions, an augmentation of 
about 3% over 1954; the bulk of the increase will be for 
non-durables. Competition will continue to be intense. 


Steel: Ingot output of about 100 million tons is ex- 
pected in 1955 against 88 million tons for 1954. Based 
upon actual capacity of 126 million tons, this will mean an 
average capacity operating rate for 1955. Scrap and coke 
supplies will be ample. Steel prices will-tend to firm up. 
A 5 to 7 cents an hour wage increase next summer is likely 
to bring $3—4 a ton boost in basic prices. Demand for 
steel will be about 14% heavier than in 1954. As regards 
other metals, copper prices will be maintained with a strong 
tendency. Lead will remain firm, while zine is likely to 
rise 2 or 3 cents a pound. Aluminium, steady over the 
near future, may be reduced later to enhance its competi- 


textile. 


tive positions. Quicksilver will decline, while silver, plati- 
num and tin will show small changes. 


Automobiles: In 1954 about 6.3 million cars and trucks 
are being produced. The estimated total output for 1955 
is 6.6 million vehicles; of these about 1 million are appli- 
cable to trucks. Attractive new models, easy terms and big 
buying power will aid sales. Wages in the motor car in- 


dustry will go up, and a strike next summer over wage 


demands is a real threat. Used car prices will continue 
weak. Regarding auto-parts, squeeze on profit margins will 
be maintained by tendency of auto manufacturers to pro- 
duce more of their own parts. 


Building: New construction will rise to a record high 


of $39.5 billion in 1955, a 6% gain over the 37 billion for 


1954. Residental outlay will be 10% up; non-residental 
5% higher; utility about even; public works about 6% up. 
Building costs will be steady to slightly higher; materials 
will be plentiful. Ample mortgage funds will be available 
at low interest rates. Prices will hold firm on new real 
estate, but drop a little on older property. 


Other Industries: Activity will exceed 1954 levels in 
building materials, auto parts, chemicals, coal, electricity 
equipment, food products, non-ferrous metals, petroleum and 
The aircraft, paper, electronics, shoe and rubber 
industries also will be busy. Farm equipment will show 
some improvement, but prospects remain unimpressive for 
machine tools and rail equipment. Rail and air traffic will 
top 1954, and electric power and gas sales will set new 
records. Stronger demand will bolster anthracite, bitu- 
minous, and crude oil. Gasoline price wars will not end 
soon. Prices for brick, cement, glass and flooring will re- 
main firm. Owing to smaller crop, cotton prices will remain 
firm. Rayon and acetate are firm and probably upward. 
Piece goods, yarn and burlap will advance in 1955. Do- 
mestic wool will be lower in 1955. 


Share Market: The Dow-Jones Industrial Average is 
expected to move during 1955 within a range of 350—425. 
This compares with 280—390 so far in 1954. Both rail 
and utility averages are also expected to reach new highs 
in 1955. Though the market has risen far, there will still 
be excellent profit opportunities. Selected secondary stocks 
of companies with improving profits are likely to be out- 
standing performers. 

Earnings and Dividends: 1955 will be a _ prosperous 
year for general business. Total corporate profits are ex- 
pected to rise 6—8%, and utility earnings will be up about 
8%. Railroad earnings, which were down sharply in 1954, 
will show a gain of at least 20% in the year ahead. Divi- 
dend payments will reach another all-time high at around 
10% above 1954. Industries with the best earnings out- 
look are airlines, aluminium, cement, radio-TV and _ steel. 
If and when the market in 1955 should reach the industrial 
average of 425, it would be roughly 143 times earnings, 
yielding 44% on the increased dividends. At this ratio 
the market is considered to have still some moderate head- 
room above it. 

Money and Banking: Money will remain in ample 
supply in 1955. Federal Reserve policy will continue along 
the 1954 pattern, except that stock market credit will pro- 
bably be tightened. Bank reserve requirements are not ex- 
pected to be altered, and the discount rate will remain 
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at the present level. Mortgage rates will be steady. Bank 
operating earnings should rise around 5%. 

Credit Conditions: Loans granted by banks to business 
will increase in 1955. Outstanding consumer indebtedness 
will rise from around $28 billion to nearly $30 billion. 
Federal Reserve authorities, however, will keep credit con- 
ditions easy. Failures will increase in 1955, but at a slower 
rate. 

Foreign Trade: The expanding European economy, 
stimulated by German rearmament, presents the best pros- 
pect for growth in the U.S. foreign markets. Total exports 
will rise about $1 billion from the $15 billion level of 1954; 
and imports will be around $11 billion compared with $10.3 
billion this year. Convertibility of sterling for current 
transactions is probable. Trade with Canada will increase 
moderately and its currency will stay at a premium. USS. 
military aid will be somewhat higher. 

Agriculture: Farm cash income of around $30 billion 
in 1955 will be ca. 1% below 1954. Wheat and cotton 
production will be smaller, but most other crops will expand. 
Output of livestock and products will continue high. Farm 
prices will average 1—2% less than in 1954. However, pro- 
duction costs will also decline, so farmers’ purchasing power 
will be only slightly less than this year. 
somewhat larger. 
values. 

Bond Market: 1955 will witness no marked change in 
the levels of Treasury and other high grade taxable bonds, 
or in the low interest rate policy of the monetary authori- 
ties. The range of fluctuations will be narrower than in 
1954, with government and corporate bonds tending to rise 
a little. Municipals will probably soften under the pressure 
of heavy underwritings, estimated about 20% higher than 
this year. New corporate financing will probably recede 
about 10%. | 

Labor and Employment: Improving business’. will 
stimulate wage demands in 1955, and a 2—3% increase in 
average hourly rates is expected. There will be more 
strikes. Auto workers will walk out, if necessary, to gain 
some form of guaranteed annual wage. Unemployment 
(now around 2.7 million) should average about 2.5 million— 
moderately less than in 1954. The statuary minimum wage 
will probably be raised from the present 75 cents an hour 
to 90 cents or $1. Living costs will turn slightly up- 
wards. 

General: In 1955 demand for commodities will increase 
in reflection of expanding business activity and widening 
trade. Yet, ample productive capacity will be available to 
meet the requirements for most industrial items. Output 
of farm commodities will continue high (with the exception 
of wheat and cotton). The effect on industrial activity of 
slower consumption during most of 1954 was accentuated 
by an increasing use of supplies in inventory. The condi- 
tion is now being reversed. Not merely is industrial output 
being stepped up to accommodate the rising level of con- 
sumption, but additional production will be required for the 
rebuilding of reserves. This greater activity will bring 
stronger union demands for wages and other benefits. Thus, 
prices for industrial commodities will remain generally firm, 
and changes will be mostly on the upside. 

Foods and Feeds: Large imports of cacao and coffee 
will prevent repetition of this year’s sharp advance. Sugar 
is expected to show little change. Flour will move higher 
with wheat.. Canned corn supplies are heavier this season 
than last, but peas and tomatoes are 10% less. Lard, cotton- 
seed- oil and soyabean oil will be under nearby pressure, 
but are likely to firm up toward spring. Butter and cheese 
supplies will continue ample and prices steady. Eggs and 
fowl will remain weak until spring. Prime beef will remain 
steady to firm. 


Little change is expected in farm land 


Exports will be. 
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The movement of 1954 crops into loan inventory is 
beginning to speed up, and because Government already 
controls about one billion bushels each of wheat and corn, 
‘free’ supplies are growing shorter. Stronger prices for the 
major grains will bolster rye, oats and barley; imports from 
Canada will be smaller. Nearby irregularity in soyabeans 
will: give way to stronger markets after January. Flaxseed 
will hold near present levels, but rice will probably advance 
as domestic and export demands broaden. Meals and by- 
product feeds are headed up. 


Items of General Interest 


As I mentioned in a recent report, the U.S.A. Govern- 
ment was helping out industry by supplying copper from 
stockpile. So far, 33,194 tons of the metal were doled 
out to users in hardship situations; and about double that 
quantity of copper remains available for emergency dis- 
tribution. But by the end of the year, the program will 
terminate. Only companies able to make a clear-cut show- 
ing that they will have to close down altogether will be 
eligible for government metal distribution. The reason for 
such decisions is that consumpticn—in October 119,000 


tons—is very large, while production does not keep pace. 


Copper prices by December 10 remain at 30 cents a pound. 


Fifty leading bankers have aligned themselves in the 
never-ending battle against the common cold. They have 
approved a $500,000 budget for scientific research to be 
conducted by the Common Cold Foundation of New York 
City. Colds are estimated to cost the American economy 
5 billion dollars a year in wages, lost time, medical expenses 
and decreased production. The battle to find the cause 
and cure for the common cold has been waged for 2,000 
years; and with little success. Many years ago, I recall 
discussing the common cold with a famed Vienna professor 
of medicine. He confirmed that hardly anything can be 
done against that disease, adding: “You see, with one per- 
son it lasts for two weeks; and with another person a 
fortnight.”’ 


According to U.S. News & World Report, government 
sources now pay nearly 15 billion dollars a year by way 
of social security. Payments being effected in 1954 are 
composed in the following manner: 


By the Federal Government: 


Pensions to nonveterans $4,600,000,000 


Payments to veterans 4,300,000,000 
Unemployment benefits 2,200,000,000 
By State and Local Governments: | 
Pensions 600,000,000 
Other 200,000,000 


The first commercial plant to produce synthetic mica 
will be opened in January by a subsidiary of Micalex Cor- 
poration. Ultimate capacity of the plant is 1,000 tons a 
year. Brush Beryllium, which operates a small pilot plant, 
is the only other producer of synthetic mica. Government 
is vitally interested in the project, as 90% of mica (essen- 
tial in electronic components) now is imported from India 
and could perhaps be denied to U.S. in the event of war. 

The Commission handling the problem of disposing of 
Government’s synthetic rubber plants is expected to pre- 
sent a sales program to Congress by 27th January dead- 
line. However, the Commission states that some bids are 
well below ‘fair value’; and Democratic campaign stand 
against so-called ‘give-aways’ is likely to make Congress 
drag its heels on disposal program. 


About 2,700 freight cars were ordered in Qctober, 
against delivery of only 1,800 cars. Yet, while the low 
point in new orders has probably been seen, no major in- 
crease in equipment buying is in prospect for 1955. 
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RETRENCHMENT AND JAPAN’S ECONOMY IN 1954 


FAR EASTERN 


REVIEW 


By K. Hattori 


I. SPREAD OF DEFLATIONARY EFFECTS 


The retrenchment policies adopted since October of last 
year centered on money and credit principally through the 
restriction of import finance and on the curtailment of 
government expenditure through reduction of investment 
funds. Retrenchment as regards money and credit was 
strengthened successively in January and March which pro- 
duced deflationary effects on business. Retrenchment in 
public finance materialized in the formation of the national 
budget for 1954-55. However, the balance of treasury 
account in the current fiscal year registered large excess 
payments than in the previous fiscal year due to the heavy 
carry-over of expenditures from the preceding fiscal year. 
The treasury account for the whole fiscal year is expected 
to register excess payments of Y105 billion as against excess 
withdrawals of Y95 billion in the previous fiscal year. Con- 
sequently, no deflationary effects from retrenchment in 
public finance have as yet been apparent. However, govern- 
ment investments in industries and the supply of industrial 
equipment funds have shown a marked decrease from 
around July as evidenced by the recent decline of orders 
received in the machinery industry. 


The effects of retrenchment during the past one year 
may be summarized as follows. 


3) Primers Deflationary Effects—Aggravation of Diffi- 
culties cof Weak and Small Enterprises 


Owing to bankers’ scrutiny of loans and quantitative 
restrictions on advances following financial retrenchment, 
the difficulties of weak and small enterprises appeared first 
on the surface. This was reflected in the increase of dis- 
honoured bills since Octcber last year and numerous failures 
and liquidations of textile traders and other enterprises 
as well as in the withholding of purchases by wholesale and 
retail traders due to financial difficulties. Inventories of 
department stores turned to decline from the January-March 
period of this year and those of general retail dealers from 
the Octcber-December period of last year, indicating that 
the capacity of retail dealers of stocking goods has been 
enfeebled. However, dishonoured bills and failures have 


tended to decline from April due to easier money condi- 
tions. 


2) Seccndary Deflationary Effects—Decline in Production, 


Increase in Inventories and the Decline in Prices 


The effects of retrenchment spread to a wide sphere 
after March and finally affected production. The production 
index for the mining and manufacturing industries which 
had renewed a post-war record every month after the war 
turned to decline from March. Owing to the inactive do- 
mestic sales, producer stocks showed a marked increase. 
The production index for the manufacturing industry in 
March (208.1 based on the average for 1950) showed an 
advance of 21% compared with the same month of a year 
ago, but later declined by 9% until August (189.4). How- 
ever, the level in August was still 3.4% higher than in the 
same month of the previous year. Producer stocks increased 
from the beginning of this year, the index in July (191.9 


on the basis of the average for 1950) being 34.8% higher 


than in March this year (142.8) and 55% higher compared 
with the same month of a year ago. Owing to the decline 
in industrial production in August, producer stocks declined 
in August and September, the index for September being 
175.7 (preliminary), 42.8% higher than in the same month 
of a year ago. The production index for the manufacturing 
industry in September advanced slightly to 196.2, but pro- 
duction curtailment has gradually spread to various indus- 
tries and the adjustment of stocks seems to have made 


progress. Production curtailment which at first started | 
in coal mining, rubber goods, dyestuffs, soda and woollen | 
spinning from around April and May spread to iron and 


steel, cotton spinning and several kinds of machinery in 
around June and July and more recently to non-ferrous 
metals. 


The wholesale price index continued to advance from 
July last year until the middle of February through dearer 
building materials due to storm and flood damage and an 
advance in foodstuffs, particularly rice due to the poor crop. 
Sugar and other import commodities also advanced due to 
speculative transactions in anticipation of import restric- 
tions. However, later, financial retrenchment had a depres- 
sive effect on prices and the wholesale price index turned 
to decline from the middle of February. 


The wholesale price index compiled by the Bank of 
Japan (January 1948=100) advanced by 4.9% from 411.8 
in May last year to 432.0 in February this year, but later 
declined to 412.1 in October, almost the same level as in 
the period immediately before the inception of the price 
advance in the previous year. However, from July, the 
decline in wholesale prices slowed down remarkably due to 
the strong tone of producer goods. 


The weekly wholesale price index compiled by the 
Eccnomic Counsel Board (week ending June 24, 1950-100) 
for the middle of February this year was higher by 8.1% 
than at the end of May last year, immediately before the 
price advance, but the index declined by 9.3% during the 
period from mid-February to the middle of September, drop- 
ping belcw the level which prevailed at the end of May last 
year. The strong tone after July was attributed to some 
relaxation of the money market due to excess payments 
of government funds, financing of stocks, advance in electric 
power rates, seasonal advance in fuel prices, production cur- 
tailment and an increase in exports. The index at the end 
of October was 150.7, as against 149.9 at the end of May 
last year. By commodity groups, foodstuffs and building 
materials advanced by 21.4% and 12.7% respectively com- 


pared with the end of May last year, whilst all other items 


were below the level which prevailed at that time. 


3) Third Stage of Deflationary Effects—Decline in Income 
and Consumption 


The deflationary effects of financial retrenchment 
gradually spread from circulation to production and further 
to consumption. Following the declining trend in the in- 
come of enterprises, fixed wages and temporary allowances 
have shown a stagnant development, and even wage reduc- 
tions and delays in the payment of wages by small enter- 
prises have been evident, the number of cases and amount 
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of unpaid wages being almost twice the figures of the pre- 
vious year. On the other hand, consumer prices have re- 
mained at a high level, maintaining in October almost the 
level of the same month a year ago. Nominal wages of 
regular workers in the manufacturing industry in August 
this year showed an advance of 5% compared with the same 


month of the previous year, but real wages were lower by 
0.6%. 


Unemployment has shown a gradual increase. The 
employment index of regular worker in the manufacturing 
industry (1947=100) declined from the post-war peak in 
April this year (106.8) to 103.6 in August, below the level 
of the same month a year ago. The decline in employment 
in coal mining and in the textile industry began much earlier. 
The employment index of temporary and day _ workers 
(January 1952=100) which declined from the peak figure 
of 156.6 in August last year showed a marked drop from 
March this year to 118.6 in July, 19.2% below the level in 
March this year. The index in August advanced slightly 


to 123.8, but was still 17.8% lower than in the same month 
a year ago. | 


The number of totally unemployed which declined from 
610,000 in March last year to 400,000 and 310,000 in 
September and December of the same year turned to :in- 
crease later, reaching 590,000 in March this year. Since 
then, the figure has remained at about the level of 500,000 
with ups and downs, but advanced sharply to 640,000 in 
July and to 710,000 in August, the highest level for the 
past several years. According to statistics concerning acti- 


vities of Public Employment Offices, the number of new 


applicants for jobs and openings in September this year 
was 348,333 and 180,824 respectively, showing an increase 


of 250,000 in the former but a decline of 130,000 in the | 


latter compared with the same month of the previous year. 


Business results of companies registered an increase 
of profit during the business term ending March or April 
this year due to higher prices and large production, but 
profits during the business term ending September or Octo- 
ber are anticipated to be lower as a result of lower prices, 
smaller production and inactive domestic sales. According 
to an investigation of the Ministry of Finance, the total 
income of 644 investigated companies during the business 
term ending September or October is estimated at Y74.5 
billion, an 18% decline compared with the preceding term. 


In view of the lower income of workers, companies and 
individual enterprises, the purchasing power of general con- 
sumers has ‘tended to decline. The average income of 
worker’s households in 28 cities throughout the country 
in August showed an increase of only 1.9% compared with 
the same month of a year ago as against a 16% increase in 
April this year. The consumption level of these households 
in August was 2.6% lower than in the same month of a 
year ago. The consumption level of all households (in- 
cluding those other than workers) in 28 cities became lower 
than in the same month of the previous year already from 
June this year, the figure for August showing a decline of 
1.9% compared with the same month of a year ago. 


The above development reveals that the effects of re- 
trenchment after one year have entered a stage where 
the decline in income has led to the decay in consumption. 
However, rural consumption has not yet been affected as 
agricultural income has been comparatively favourable and 
because of large disbursements of local governments. Con- 
sumption in July in rural areas was 6% greater than in the 
same month of the previous year. | 
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Il. ADJUSTMENT OF DEFLATIONARY EFFECTS 
—EXCESS PAYMENTS OF GOVERNMENT FUNDS AND 
IMPROVEMENT IN THE INTERNATIONAL BALANCE 
OF PAYMENTS 


The financial retrenchment at first affected circulation 
and heightened the difficulties of small enterprises, and 
later led to a decline in production, an increase in producer 
stocks and a decline in wholesale prices. At the third stage, 
the effects spread to income and consumption. However, 
during the July-September period of this year when govern- 
ment funds usually register excess withdrawals, the con- 
traction of the economy was lessened to some extent by a 
slowing-down in the price decline and fewer dishonoured 
bills and failures of trading companies. 


This situation was attributed partly to the progressive 


readjustment of weak and small enterprises as well as of 


stocks in the circulation field. The relaxation of the 
money market and the increase in exports can be pointed 
out as leading factors in this development. 


1) Excess Payments of Government Funds | 


As a result of unexpectedly heavy excess payments 
of government funds, financial institutions were again 
enabled to a certain extent to loan out funds. The expan- 
sion of bank loans was used to not a small degree to the 
financing of stockpiles. 


The treasury account registered excess payments of 
Y33.0 billion during the April-June period of the fiscal year 
1954 as against excess withdrawals of Y22.7 billion in the 
same period of the previous fiscal year, and excess with- 
drawals of only Y5.1 billion during the July-September period 
(excess withdrawals of Y29.6 billion during the corres- 
ponding period of a year ago). The balance in October 
showed excess payments of Y68.4 billion, whilst the October- 
December period is expected to witness excess payments 
of about Y245.0 billion as against excess payments of 
Y168.5 billion during the same quarter of a year ago. 
The balance during the April-September period of this year 
revealed excess payments of Y27.9 billion as against excess 
withdrawals of Y52.2 billion in the previous year. These 
unusually large payments of government funds were prin- 
cipally due to the heavy carry-over of expenditures from 
the previous fiscal year amounting to Y120.8 billion, besides 
Y80 billion disbursed out of the 1953 budget during the 
April-May period, so-called adjustment period for receipts 
and payments of the treasury. Government disbursements 
were also augmented by larger public works expenditure and 
grants to local governments, payments of pensions to former 
military personnel, larger purchases of wheat, barley, etc. 
In view of the approach of the October-December quarter 
when government funds usually register heavy excess pay- 
ments, a further strengthening of the high interest applica- 
tion system by the Bank of Japan and selling operations 
of bills held by the same Bank to the Central Cooperative 


Bank of Agriculture and Forestry have been effected from 
October. 


Owing to a decline in the demand of funds due to the 
inactivity in production and transactions as well as the 
withholding of purchases by dealers and consumers, the 
refundment by city banks of borrowing from the Bank 
of Japan showed marked progress. The outstanding amount 
of advances by the Bank of Japan decreased by Y60.6 bil- 
lion from Y417.3 billion at the end of March this year 
to Y356.7 million at the end of October, as against an 
expansion of Y58.4 million during the same period of the 
previous year. As a result, the note issue of the Bank of 
Japan declined from July this year below the level of the 
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same period of a year ago, the outstanding amount at the 
end of October registering Y529.8 billion as against Y533.5 
billion in the previous year. 


The net increase in deposits with all banks throughout 
the country during the year ending September, 1954 was 
Y235.3 billion and that in loans and discounts Y268.2 bil- 
lion, both showing a decline of nearly 50% compared with 
the preceding one year. Among deposits with city banks, 
current deposits declined whilst term deposits increased. 
There was a decline in bills discounted, reflecting the in- 
activity in commercial transactions. Loans for the settle- 
ment of import bills declined by Y50.7 billion during the 
past one year (increase of Y20.6 billion in the preceding 
year). This and the decline of Y69.0 billion in special 
foreign exchange loans by the Bank of Japan indicate the 
effect of retrenchment on import finance. 


2) Expansion cf Exports and Improvement in the Inter- 
national Balance of Payments 


Owing to the positive efforts to compensate for the 
inactive domestic demand, the export trade improved, whilst 
imports showed a gradual decline due to restrictions on 
import finance and a reduction in the domestic demand. 
The balance of receipts and payments of foreign exchange 
therefore showed a marked improvement. 

According to statistics concerning foreign exchange 
transactions, receipts of export bills during the first ten 
months of this year were $1,231 million (actual exports 
based on custom house reports $1,294 million), and pay- 
ments on import bills $1,711 million (actual imports $2,076 
millicn), resulting in excess payments of $480 million 
(actual excess imports $782 million). In comparison with 
the same period of a year ago, export bills increased by 
29.6% and import bills by 0.7%, excess payments declining 
by $270 million. Receipts of export bills this year showed 
an increase every month compared with the same month 
of the previous year; the figure for October reached $146 
million (actual exports $157 millicn), a high record in 
recent years, registering an increase of 35.38% compared 
with October last year. On the other hand, payments on 
import bills were smaller than a year ago from August 
this year, the figure for October being $136 million. The 
balance of receipts and payments in trade account regis- 
‘tered excess receipts of $10 million in October for the first 
time since last year (actual trade balance, excess imports 
of $8.5 million). As receipts of export letters of credit 
in October were $146.3 million and import letters of credit 
$129.5 million, the trade balance is expected to be favour- 
able until the end of this year. 

The balance in invisible trade account during’ the 
January-October period registered excess receipts of $451 
million, a decline of $164 million for the same period of a 
year ago. 


As the decline in excess payments in visible trade ac- 


count was larger than that in excess receipts in invisible 


trade account, the total balance including both visible and 
invisible trade accounts showed an improvement of $107 mil- 
lion compared with the same period of a year ago, registering 
excess payments of $29 million. The balance during the 
April-October period of this year registered excess receipts 
of $133 million as against excess payments of $93 million 
during the same period of the previous year. 

Receipts from special procurements in a broad sense 
during the January-October period were $552 million as 
against $667 million during the same period of a year ago. 
Receipts this year involve the reimbursement of payments 
for wheat imported under the MSA agreement, amounting 
to $48.4 million. If these reimbursements are excluded, re- 
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ceipts this year will reach $504 million, with a monthl 
average of $50.4 millign compared with an average of $67. 7 
million for the whole year of 1953. 


lil, FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 


The decline in income and larger unemployment ha 
brought about an increase in social unrest. This has given 
rise to arguments that a policy of further strengthening o 
deflationary tendencies should be avoided inasmuch as th 
reduction of prices and correction of the adverse balance 
of international payments, the principal objects of retrench 
ment, have been achieved to a certain extent. | 


The treasury account during the coming half-year 1 
estimated to register excess payments of about Y80.0 bil- 
lion. As the first half of the current fiscal.year registered 
excess payments of Y27.9 billion, total excess payments for 
the whole fiscal year are expected to reach Y100 billion 
contrary to excess withdrawals of Y95.1 billion in the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. To meet anticipated excess payments 
of government funds amounting to about Y245.0 billion 
during the October-December period, the government 
strengthened the high interest application system of the 
Bank of Japan from October and, at the same time, decided 
to absorb surplus funds of the Central Cooperative Bank 
of Agriculture and Forestry through selling operations of 
bills held by the Bank of Japan. Government payments, 
however, will ease the stringency of money which affects 
financial institutions and should increase the refundment of 
borrowings to the Bank of Japan. Loans by city banks 
which increased by Y8.8 billion in May have continued to 
expand, showing an increase of Y36.0 billion in September. 
Deposits having the nature of savings are expected to in- 
crease despite the inactivity in business. The note issue 
of the Bank of Japan has been smaller than a year ago 
since August this year through the collection of loans by 
the Bank of Japan and other factors, notwithstanding ex- 
cess payments of government funds. Currency circulation 
at the end of the fiscal year is estimated to show a reduction 
of about Y30.0 billion compared with the end of the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. 


The effects of the reduced supply of industrial equip- 
ment funds including government investments which have 
not yet been marked will gradually become evident. The 
supply of industrial equipment funds during the fiscal year 
1954 is scheduled at Y544.7 billion, a marked decline of 
Y159.2 billion or 23% compared with the preceding fiscal 
year. According to an investigation of the Bank of Japan, 
the actual supply of equipment funds (excluding supply 


from retained profits) was Y27.5 billion on the average for — 


the April-June period, slightly more than the total of Y27.3 
billion for the same period of the previous year, whilst 
the average for July and August declined markedly to 
Y16.5 billion. This decline will result in reduced orders 
for machinery, etc. 

The decline in the supply of working funds was much 
heavier than in equipment funds (the average supply for 


the April-August period was only Y12.0 billion as against 


Y43.0 billion in the previous year. In view of some antici- 


pated decline in future exports and the inactive domestic 
demand, in addition to the reduced demand following cur- 
tailment of industrial investments, 
should show a decline. A levelling-off of consumption will 
be inevitable in urban areas caused by a decline in employ- 
ment and wages and smaller income of individuals and com- 
panies, though in rural areas income from the rice crop is 
expected to increase. The decline in production and con- 
sumption will further a readjustment of weak enterprises 
and a reorganization of industries. 


industrial production. 
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During the October-December period when government 
funds usually register excess payments, resistance against a 
sharp decline of pricés of producer goods evident since July 
will continue and progress should be made in the adjust- 
ment of stocks. Prices of consumer goods are anticipated 
to tend lower since purchasing power has recently shown 
signs of a decline. 


The price decline up to the present has been brought 
about partly by cheaper raw materials, but, generally speak- 
ing, was attributed to a large extent to the worsening of 
market conditions rather than lower production costs. In 
view of the intensified international competition in export 
markets, a revision of the relatively high domestic prices 
through reduction of costs in machinery, chemical products, 
etc., is necessary; prices of textile products have almost 
dropped to the international level. Consequently, the 
government will maintain the present policy of financial re- 
trenchment, whilst industry is making efforts for rationaliza- 
tion following this line. 


The export trade during the first half of the current 
fiscal year (April-September) was rather favourable, regis- 
tering $730 million, but in view of restrictions on exports to 
Indonesia and measures to curtail the link system, exports 
during the latter half (October-March) are anticipated to 
show some decline, total exports for the whole fiscal year 
being expected to be about $1,400 million. On the other 
hand, imports during the first half remained at $958 million 
due to smaller domestic demand, restrictions on import 
finance and utilization of pound usance. Imports during the 
latter half may show some increase because of seasonal 
arrivals of raw cotton and wool and reduced stocks of im- 
perted raw materials. The normal rice crop should reduce 
imports of foodstuffs and the partial deferment of payments 
due to cotton credits may lessen imports during the latter 
half-year to make them 
first half-year. | 


The international balance of payments during the latter 
half of the current fiscal year may worsen compared with 
total excess receipts of $79 million registered during the 
first half-year, but the balance during the whole fiscal year 


is expected to show excess receipts due to pound and dollar 
usance. 


Foreign currency holdings which decreased by $160 
million during the calendar year 1953 to $977 million at the 
end of the year showed a further decline of $198 million 
reaching $779 million at the end of May this year. Later, 


owing to the improvement in the international balance of 


payments, foreign currency holdings increased by $101 million 
registering $880 million at the end of September. However, 
when excluding pound usance of $63.9 million (£22.8 mil- 
lion), previous purchases of pound sterling of $62.4 million 
(£22.3 million), tied-up credits in Indonesia and Korea 
amounting to $167 million and $47 million, cotton credits 
of $59.9 million, the real holdings are only about $480 
million. 


The Japanese economy, after tiding over the post-war 
chactic period of inflation, experienced a marked recovery 
and development after independence in April 1952. Since 
last autumn, it became necessary to provide a sounder basis 
for the Japanese economy by various measures calculated to 
overcome inflaticn. At the present juncture, internal poli- 
tical stabilization is most requisite to enforce these mea- 
sures and policies, whilst externally, the adjustment of 
foreign relations, particularly the settlement of reparation 
problems and the promotion of friendly relations with 
foreign countries, is required. The solution of these in- 
ternal and external problems is imperative if the Japanese 
economy is to emerge from the inactivity and stagnation. 
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COMMUNIST ACTIVITIES IN JAPAN 


Japan is one of the main targets of the “peace offen- 
sive’ now being waged by international communism. This 
is the conclusion drawn by the Undemocratic Activities 
Council, which has been analysing recent communist activi- 
ties within and outside of Japan. After long research the 
Council finally compiled a report “Analysis of Communist 
Activities” which contains many significant statements and 
deserves to be studied both in Japan and abroad by all people 
interested in the future of East Asia. Extracts of the Re- 
port follow:— (1) While international communism has been 
actively pushing forward its ‘peace policy’ based on the 
principle of ‘peaceful co-existence’ for some time, this trend 
has been intensified and the differences between the two 
worlds have become deeper and more complex since the 
armistice in Indochina. Spurred by the recent marked ex- 
pansion of its influence, international communism is actively 
promoting its ‘peace policy’ in an attempt to demolish the 
anti-communist defense structure of the free world and to 
isolate the United States in the field of international politics, 
by capitalizing upon disagreements among the free nations. 
Being an essential bastion in Asia for the free world, Japan 
naturally bears the brunt of the communist ‘peace offensive’. 
International communism’s propaganda activities, both overt 
and covert, to alienate Japan from the United States, are 
being intensified on the basis of the ‘five-point principle for 
peace’: 1—respect for territorial integrity, 2—non-aggres- 
sion, 3—non-intervention,  4—equality and reciprocity and 
5-—peaceful co-existence. Propaganda aimed at Japan is 
being disseminated on an extensive scale—in the political, 
economic, cultural, and all other fields of national life. 


In particular, the Soviet Union and Communist China 
have suddenly started to make gestures which, if taken at 
face value, indicate that they desire to have closer relations 
with Japan. This can be seen from their Joint Declaration 
of October 12 (stating that Japan will ‘meet with the full 
support’ of the Soviet Union and Communist China ‘in its 
efforts to establish political and economic relations’ with the 
two countries) and related activities. With incessant overt 
propaganda, coupled with opportune and effective programs, 
the communists are seeking to attenuate the cautious at- 
titude of the Japanese people towards communism and, at the 
same time, to bring about an outburst of anti-American 
sentiment throughout the country. The influence of these 
propaganda activities on the various sections of Japanese 
society is not negligible. 


(2) Defining Japan as a semi-colonial subordinate of the 
United States, the Japan Communist Party, under its ‘new 
policy’, is plotting to bring about a ‘democratic revolution 
for racial liberation’ of Japan by resort to violent, subver- 
sive methods, with the backing of armed assistance from 
international communism. The _ present. strategy of the 
Japan Communist Party is to mobilize a wide range of anti- 
American forces, spearheaded by the communists, for the 
purpose of encircling and isolating both the influence of the 
United States within and without Japan and the Japanese 
Government supporting it. The immediate objective, in this 
connection, is to build a unified ‘anti-American, anti-Govern- 
ment, and anti-rearmament’ national front through ‘united 
action to defend independence, peace, democracy, and _ live- 
hihood’. Simultaneously, the communists are keeping up 
their energetic activities to prepare step by step for armed 
revolution in line with their ‘new policy’ by furnishing this 


‘unified front’ with the ideology of and organization for 
armed revolution. The communists in Japan have recently 
improved and strengthened their party structure with a view 
to seizing the present opportunity for expansion of re- 
volutionary forces. Successfully utilizing the anti-American 
and anti-Government ‘peace forces’ fast rising in Japan and 
abroad since the Geneva Conference, the Sino-Indian and 
Sino-Soviet talks, and the American thermonuclear tests in 
the Southern Pacific, they are capitalizing upon the tem- 
porary confusion, weaknesses, and stagnation which exist 
while Japan is in the process of establishing an independent 
political system and a self-supporting economy and are 
steadily expanding the revolutionary forces by bringing 
laborers and farmers, students, intellectuals, small business- 
men and the general citizenry into the ‘unified front’ cam- 
paign for the ‘struggle to defend peace’. 


(3) This strategy of the Japan Communist Party, 
following as it does the line of international communism, 
is clear proof of the subordination of the Japanese com- 
munists to international control. Linked together by strong 
international ties and disguised to conceal their common aim 
of revolution by violence, the clever and _ flexible conspira- 
torial activities of communism are being furthered in Japan 
and on the international scene, with Japan as one of their 
principal targets. | 
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THE FIRST THREE QUARTERS OF 1954 


OVERALL TRENDS 


The secular decline in prices which started after the 
post-liberation inflation of 1945-46, continued to dominate 
the economic scene during the first three quarters of 1954. 
Other indicators, however, showed a continuation of past 
growth trends combined with more or less “normal”’ seasonal 
fluctuations. While production figures are not yet available 
for the second and third quarters, first quarter figures in- 
dicate an expansion in the output of most firms. Agricul- 
tural production during the crop year 1954 has registered 
substantial increases especially in beans and vegetables for 
domestic consumption, and in the production of sugar and 
timber for exports. Total available supply of commodities 
was further augmented by an increase in the F.O.B. values 
of total import arrivals of 9.92%, from P692.26 million in 
the first three quarters of 1953 to P705.98 million during 
the period under review. Employment figures available for 
the first two quarters show a continued increase in employ- 
ment in 734 reporting non-agricultural establishments— 
marked by a seasonal 2nd quarter decline. 

The continuous decline in the prices of home-produced 
agricultural and manufactured commodities indicated that 
this increase in production was not being met by a propor- 


tionate increase in effective demand. There are signs that 


a faulty income-distribution coupled with weakening incen- 
tives for investment may be responsible. The paid-up capital 
of new corporations, partnerships, cooperatives and sole pro- 
prietorships during the first half of 1954 was P12.1 million 
below the corresponding figure for 1953. Part of the reason 
may be the apprehension among investors regarding the out- 
come of negotiations in Washington for the revision of the 
Bell Trade Act. Monetary indicators, however, continue to 
show strength, and the country’s international reserves, de- 
spite larger allocations for imports, have continued to 
fluctuate close to the $300 million level. 


Prices: The decline in retail and wholesale prices and 
the cost of living has continued into the first three quarters 
of 1954. The decline has been most steep in the cost of 
living (declining .625 percent per month since January, 
1947) and a little more gradual in the wholesale and retaii 
price indices (declining .123 percent per month since 
January, 1950 and .045 per month since January, 1947). 
After adjusting for seasonal variations the three indices ap- 
peared to recover between April and May of 1954 but whole- 
sale prices began to resume their downward trend almost 


immediately, registering declines of .6 percent and 1.2 per-. 
index 


cent by August and September. The retail price 
maintained its rise up to about July when it reached 289.0 
(1941-100). By August it had slowed down and by the 
end of the third quarter also registered a decline of 0.5 
percent. 

The cost of living index, however, continued to increase 
and by September it was 332.4 (1941=100)—2 percent 
higher than the corresponding period of the previous year. 
The price of rice was mainly responsible for these move- 
ments. The more general economic forces causing the de- 
cline seem to persist. | 

It was inevitable that as domestic production and im- 
ports increased prices would decline from the shortage in- 
flation of 1945-1946. The period of reconstruction and re- 
habilitation, however, ended about 1949. After this year, 


capital investments for reconstructing and reconstituting 
pre-war firms declined sharply and those for newly register- 
ed firms became dominant. It was in ‘1949 also that prices 
became more or less stabilized and the gradual declining 
trend established itself. There is strong evidence that this 
continuous decline of prices (after adjusting for random in- 
fluences like Korea and import controls and _ decontrols) 
after 1949 was no longer a mere readjustment but a result 
of structural deficiencies in the economy which if allowed 


to persist may seriously retard the country’s economic 
growth. 


Chief among these deficiencies is an income-distributive 
mechanism which tends to perpetuate wide disparities in 
income levels and channels a greater portion of the na- 
tional income to groups with a high marginal propensity to 
save, a low propensity to invest in long-term projects, and 
a high demand for imports. 


Money Supply: The total for the country has con- 
tinued to exhibit its normal fluctuations during the period 
under review and at a higher level than previous years. 
After reaching a high in March, 1954 of P1,245.8 million 
it took its usual second quarter dip and reached its low 
of P1,200.4 million in June. The March peak was the 
highest money supply had reached since the abnormal 1951 
peak of P1,291.8 million in April of that year. The June 


trough was still higher than the lowest point reached in 


the past three years (P1,143.8 million in August 1953; 
P1,128.5 million in August, 1952; and P1,144.7 million in 
November, 1951). Unlike the previous two years, money 
supply during the first three quarters of 1954 followed the 
movements of international reserves more closely than the 
off-setting movements in government cash balances. The 
high and low of the previous two years reached in August 
and December respectively corresponded to the low and 
high points in the cash balances of the national government 
reached in December and August respectively. But during 
the period under review, money supply reached its high 
point in March which coincided with the peak of interna- 
tional reserves (P630 million, March 1954) and its low point 
coincided with the second lowest in international reserves 
during the same period (P596 million in June, 1954). The 
country’s international reserves have continued to fluctuate 
around the P600 million level considered “safe.” The 
lowest point was reached in January when international re- 
serves were P592.2 million. At the end of September it 
stood at P611.4 million. 


One of the chief factors sustaining money supply at a 
high level was the continued increase in domestic credits. 
From a total of P1,239.5 million on December 31, 1953 
domestic credits rose to P1,294.4 million on September 30, 
1954, an increase of P54.9 million or 4.4 percent in nine 
months. The increase was attributed chiefly to an expan- 
sion in commercial bank credit. Security holdings of com- 
mercial banks increased by P45.5 million over its December 
1953 holdings, a substantial portion of which was in national 
government bonds. Loans, discounts, and overdrafts out- 
standing increased P25 million over the same period. The 
total credit expansion generated by commercial banks more 
than made up for the net decrease in security holdings and 


miscellaneous credits of the Central Bank of about P1428 
million. 
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Savings and time deposits continued the rising trend 
which became marked about the middle of 1952. By the 
end of the period savings and time deposits had increased 
by P39.5 million over the December 31, 1953 total, an in- 

crease of 10.6 percent over the December figure. © 


It is noteworthy that savings and time deposits, non- 
money supply items, have been increasing at a faster rate 


than domestic credits. The latter increased only 4.4 per- 
cent. The explanation may be found in the declining price 
levels. Such a “bearish” situation has made it more pro- 


fitable for savers to hold their savings in cash and near- 
cash rather than in real assets. 


The increase in savings and time deposits is reflected 
in the improved cash position of banks. At the end of 
September, 1954 banks held P143.3 million in cash which 
represented an increase of P6.5 million. over the previous 
year’s balance or 5.0 percent. Available reserves of com- 
mercial banks stood at P160.2 million at the end of the 
third quarter of the current year, an increase of 8.4 per- 
cent over the December 1953 total. 


The national government’s accumulation of cash 
balances continued to exert the usual contractionary pres- 
Sure On money supply but no more seriously, it appeared, 
than during the previous years. The government’s cash 
balances took the usual seasonal rise in May and August 
when instalments on the various personal income and pro- 
fit taxes became due. But the totals even during these 
peak periods were less than those for the corresponding 
months of 1952 and 1953. In May, 1954 the national gov- 
ernment’s balance rose to P180.8 million as against P210.2 
million in May, 1953 and P213.5 million in May, 1952. The 
corresponding August balances were P190.5 million for 1954, 
P212.2 million for 1953, and P228.7 million for 1952. 


Preduction: Production—both agricultural and indus- 
trial—has continued to expand. Except for fish and pos- 
sibly rice, the production of most staple food crops has 
increased substantially in crop-year 1954. Harvest of beans 


and vegetables was 30.9 percent greater this year than last © 


year. Root crops also registered a substantial advance, 20 
percent, livestock and pcultry increased 14.4 _ percent, 
peanuts 8.8 percent and corn 5.9 percent. Rice production 
was expected to increase 2.6 percent but the effects of the 
recent typhoon have not yet been fully assessed. | 


An increasing volume of domestic manufactures are 
also flowing to local markets. The first quarter figures for 
1954 showed an increase of 15.3 in the over-all index over 
the ccrresponding months of 1953. Increases_ registered 
both in the production of non-durables, especially processed 
foods, textiles, tobacco products, leather goods and chemi- 
eals, and also in durable manufactures notably, wood and 
cork manufactures, stone, clay, glass and cement products, 
metal goods other than machinery, and electrical equipment. 
The average for the three month period January to March, 
1954 was 141.0 (1952=100) as compared to 116.4 for the 
corresponding months last year. 


Empleyment: Employment reports from 734 cooperat- 
ing non-agricultural establishments were available only for 
the first two quarters of 1954. While the over-all index of 
employment for these establishments exhibited the usual 
second quarter decline, it has remained at a level higher 
than the corresponding period cf any previous postwar year. 
Even the index for mining and quarrying, which had been 
declining steadily from its 1952 post-war peak, manifested 
great stability during the first two quarters. The monthly 
average for the first six months of 1954 was 108.7 (1949= 
100), as compared to 107.7 for 1953 and 1038.6 for 1952. 
Substantial increases were registered in manufacturing— 
(116.9 as compared to 109.0 for 1953 and 99.1 for 1952). 


tively, on December 31, 1952. 
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These indices reflect only the changes in employment | 
in these 734 firms. They do not give any indication of the’ 
rate at which new employment is being created for the > 
estimated 160,000 new persons entering the labor force | 
every year. According to Central Bank estimates’ the 
amount of new jobs created each year cannot be more than 
60,000, thus leaving an annual increment of 100,000 persons 
to the nation’s unemployed. 


MONEY SUPPLY 


A. Movement: Money supply movement was heavily 


influenced by seasonal factors, registering a net decline of 


P20.8 million or 1.7 percent for the first nine months of 
1954. From the 1953 peak of P1,224.1 million attained at 
the close of the year, money supply dropped slightly by P4.8 
million in January following the return flow of currency to 
the Central Bank but regained by P26.5 million in the en- 
suing two months due to the heavy volume of export 
activity, reaching a new high of P1,245.8 million in March. 
Chiefly because of improved National Government cash 
balances which was enhanced further by the appreciable 
growth in savings and time deposits, money supply moved 
down by P45.4 million or 3.6 percent in the second quarter. 


or 1.1 percent at the end of August, after which it dropped 
again by P10.4 million in the next month. Thus, on 
September 30, money supply settled at P1,203.3 million, 
P20.8 million lower than the total at the beginning of the 
year, but was P386.6 million or 3.1 percent higher than the 
ccrresponding period last year. The month-end levels of 
money supply during 1954 were consistently higher than 
19538, with the annual percentage increase ranging from 
1.5 percent to 6.1 percent. 


B. Composition of Money Supply: The composition of 
money supply at the end of September showed that P649.6 
million or 54.0 percent were in the form of currency and 
P553.7 million represented deposit money compared to 
P666.0 million or 54.4 percent and P558.1 million, respec- 
This reflected a contraction 
of P16.4 million in currency in circulation and P4.4 million 
in peso demand deposits. 


1. Currency in circulation: Main factors responsible 
for the contraction of currency in circulation were the heavy 
sales of foreign exchange to banks which exceeded their 
purchases, additional sales of R & D Bonds and payment 
of bank borrowings from the Central Bank assisted by the 
further increase in inactive cash holdings of the Securities 
Stabilization Fund, Treasury and bank vaults. These were 
partly offset by the large withdrawals of PHILCUSA funds 
from the Central Bank. 


2. Peso demand deposits: Total peso demand deposits 
made a notable gain of P27.7 million during the first quarter 
resulting from improved deposits of private business, re- 
sident individuals, local and semi-government' entities, but 
dropped by P20.9 million in the second quarter following 
the heavy withdrawals in deposits of the United States 


Government, semi-government entities, and private resident 


individuals. During the third quarter, further declines 
were registered in the current accounts of the United States 
Government and similar movement nected in the 
cashiers’ and managers’ checks and in unused _ overdraft 
lines. By the end of the period under review, peso demand 
deposits of U.S. Government entities and private business 
individuals as well as unused overdraft lines, officers and 
certified checks outstanding were below the beginning 
balances by P6.3 million, P1.9 million, P5.5 million, and 
P2.8 million, respectively, while current accounts of semi- 
government entities were higher by P0.2 million and local 
governments by P11.9 million. Aggregate peso deposits 
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subject to check dropped by P4.4 million during the nine- 
month period. 


C. Factors That Affected Money Supply Movement: 
The downward movement of money supply during the period 
considered was largely brought about by the substantial 
improvement in the National Government cash balances and 
by the steady and appreciable growth of savings and time 
These factors were, however, partly counteracted 
by the moderate surplus realized in the international re- 
ceipts and payments which pushed up the level of interna- 
tional reserves and by the mild expansion in the earning 
assets of commercial banks. 

External transactions exerted an expansionary effect on 
money supply by P60.9 million owing mainly to the favorable 
obtained in the foreign exchange 
receipts and disbursements. A bigger margin of increase 
in exports than in imports occurred during the period and 
this coincided with more United States Government expendi- 
tures made in the country. As _ a result, international 
reserve gained appreciably, reaching $305.7 million by the 
end of September, 3.3 percent more than its December, 1953 
level. Total foreign exchange transactions, including Na- 
tional Government payments abroad aggregating P45.6 mil- 
lion which did not generate money supply, caused a positive 
effect on money supply by P60.9 million. 


Domestic credits in the aggregate tended to push up 
further the level of money supply by P54.9 million. While 
security holdings and other credits of the Central Bank 
gradually reduced, domestic credits of other banks gained 
substantially, particularly in the second and third quarters. 


Fiscal operations contributed to the contraction of 
money supply as it siphoned P33.5 million into its cash 
balances. From a low balance of P144.1 million at the 
end of 1953, the national government cash position improved 
by P10.0 million in January due presumably to the receipts 
from sales and amusement taxes as well as from motor 
vehicle registrations and other indirect taxes which fell due 
on that month. While the balance slightly deteriorated in 
February, it improved substantially by P31.0 million in May, 
when the first instalments on personal and corporate in- 
come taxes were called for payments. In June to July, the 
cash position moved down by P17.4 million following the 
heavy disbursements on backpay claims together with the 
financing of some development projects. Cash accumula- 
tion grew by P27.1 million in August as the second instal- 
ment on income tax payments fell due, but was followed by 
a slight decline of P12.9 m. in September. By end of Sept., 
the Govt. cash balance was P177.6 m. | 

Savings and time deposits continued to record further 
growth; the total increased by P389.5 million during the 
period under review. This increase was registered solely in 
the deposits of private business and_ resident individuals. 
From January to August, marginal deposits remained firm 
around the P52.0 million-level, except for a slight reduction 


in June, but rose sharply to P61.3 million in September be- 


cause of the increased commercial import letters of credit 
outstanding of banks in anticipation of the approaching 
Christmas season. | 

Miscellaneous transactions also exerted a negative effect 
on money supply by P8.9 million. This was largely due to 
the accumulation of undistributed bank profits and partly 
due to the increase in paid-in capital» with the opening of 
a new commercial bank—the Commercial Bank and Trust Co. 
with a paid-up capital of P1.1 million. 


D. Cash Position and Reserves of Banks: The cash 
position of banks which stood at P143.3 million at the end 
of September compared favorably with its December 1953 
balance. Reserve deposits with the Central Bank were up 
by P7.5 million as a result of the appreciable growth in 
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savings, time, and marginal deposits as well as in the de- 
posits of local and National Government. 

Reserve positions of banks stood at higher levels in 
September as compared with the 1953 year-end balances. 
Partly due to the rise in banks’ legal deposits with the Cen- 
tral Bank and with the additional purchase of eligible Philip- 
pine securities, available reserves totalled P160.2 million 
in September, P12.4 million more than the level last Decem- 
ber. However, excess reserves increased by only P2.1 mil- 
lion owing to the mild expansion of bank credit which con- 
sequently raised the level of required reserves from P113.5 
million in December to P123.8 million in September. 
Similarly, potential reserves—consisting of cash in bank 
vaults, eligible foreign balances and Philippine securities— 
increased considerably during the period under review. This 
was partly because of the larger holdings of foreign ex- 
change purchased from the Central Bank which were ac- 
quired through improved export activity and partly because 
of eligible Philippine securities in excess of those utilized 
as part of available reserves. 


INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS POSITION 


International Reserve-——The international reserve 
movement continued to encompass divergent trends for the 
first nine months of 1954. The year began with a gradual 
but steady uptrend—rising to a peak of $314.99 million in 
March, slightly below the previous year’s peak of $316.18 
million. After this upward movement, the international 
reserve level tapered off sharply in the second quarter. To 
a considerable extent, this behavior can be attributed to 
the unusually heavy import payments’ during the. period, 
coupled with the upsurge in Philippine government expendi- 
tures due to the acquisition of Manila Railroad bonds from 
their British holders, by the Rehabilitation Finance Cor- 
poration and the payment of the annual instalments on 
the Romulo-Snyder loan and the U.S. RFC loan. Through. 
July and August, the international reserve experienced a 
fairly sharp rise only to be followed by a slight weakening 
in September. For the three quarters, as a whole, however, 
the average month-end-level had been well above the theore- 
tically safe $300 million mark. 

Compared to the $295.98 figure prevailing at the close 
of the previous year, the $305.71 million as of September 
indicated a $9.73 million increase. Reflecting this upturn 
was the substantial improvement of $12.38 million in the 
foreign exchange holdings of commercial banks which was 
only partially offset by the $2.65 million decline in the 
Central Bank reserve. | 

Time deposits and demand _ deposits of the Central 
Bank amounting to $38.50 million and $3.37 million respec- 
tively, were withdrawn during the first nine months to meet 
the heavy import payments. United States Government 
securities increased by $1.00 million while all other items 
remained relatively unchanged. Sales of foreign exchange 
by the Central Bank to banks and _ other institutions 
amounted to $428.82 million while its purchases totalled 
$400.99 million. 

Trade with Japan was carried on favorably with exports 
amounting to $39.28 million against imports of $20.87 mil- 
lion. A partial payment of $12.94 million was made by the 
Bank of Japan during the period, leaving the open account 
balance due from Japan at $15.62 million as of September 
30. The Philippines—Japan Barter Trade Agreement which 
was to expire on September 30, 1954 was’ extended to 
January 31, 1955 by virtue of Circular No. 56 issued by 
the Central Bank. 

Foreign Exchange Receipts and Disbursements.—For- 
eign exchange receipts for the first nine months of this 
year, amounted to $445.27 million, well in excess of dis- 
bursements by $11.08 million. Compared to the correspond- 
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ing period a year earlier, which featured a net deficit of 
$7.35 million, the current surplus was largely the result 
of the substantial increase in receipts coincident with the 
downturn in disbursements. 

Contrasting movements characterized foreign exchange 
transactions for the current year. Total receipts of $445.27 
million exceeded last year’s $429.52 million by $15.75 mil- 
lion. This favorable trend was brought on by the continued 
improvement in export receipts which stemmed the levelling 
off in U.S. Government expenditures and in miscellaneous 
invisible receipts. On the other hand, foreign exchange 


disbursements were off the figures of the preceding nine 


month period by $2.68 million on account of declines in im- 
port payments and miscellaneous invisibles, which were only 
partially reduced by the sharp rise in Philippine Gevernment 
expenditures. 

An import surplus was reflected in merchandise trans- 
actions during the period. Import payments of $362.64 
million exceeded export receipts of $815.91 million by 
$46.73 million. Compared to the corresponding period in 
1958, this year’s import surplus indicated a 43.0 percent 
drop. Export receipts advanced by $26.22 million, brought 
on by higher volumes of exports in the face of declining 
world prices and the proceeds from the sale of PAL planes 
and equipment. Import payments were $362.64 million 
against last year’s $371.57 million. : 

Mainly as a result of decreased disbursements of the 
U.S. Veterans Administration, total U.S. Government ex- 
penditures were down from the preceding year’s level by 
$8.70 million. 


Philippine Government expenditures reached a new 


high of $22.79 million during the period. The acquisition 


of Manila Railroad bonds from British bondholders by the 
Rehabilitation Finance Corporation accounted for virtually 
the entire rise. Payments on the Romulo-Snyder loan and 
U.S. RFC loan aggregating $7.6 million were remitted during 
the second quarter. Other Philippine Government disburse- 
ments were for the replenishment of the fiscal agency fund 
and for diplomatic and consular expenditures. 

Miscellaneous invisible payments aggregated $48.76 
million while invisible receipts were only $35.46 million, 
indicating a net payment of $13.30 million. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


Cash Position of the National Government: The net 
results of fiscal operations of the National Government 
during the first three quarters of 1954. yielded an itmprove- 
ment of $34.84 million in the overall cash balance 
which stood at P145.26 million as of September 30, 1954. 
This trend which was brought about by reduced government 
spending and increased revenue was a continuation of the 
net contractive effects which characterized the first semester 
of 1954. National fund balances at the end of the first 
nine months of 1954 aggregated P145.26 million, of which 
P38.38 million pertained to the General Fund and P106.88 
million to the Special Funds. The net increment of which 
P33.20 million was registered during the first two quarters 
and P1.64 million in the third quarter of the period under 
review was reflected entirely in the balances of the Special 
Funds. This substantial gain more than plugged up the 
diminution of P6.77 million in the General Fund. - 


The cash resources of the Special Funds were aug- 


mented by P20.97 million in the third quarter due to the 


setting up of the Highways Special Fund for which P20.03 
million was earmarked in July for the purpose of financing 
the extensive highway development program recently launch- 
ed by the National Government. The considerable improve- 
ment in the balances of the Special and Other Accounts at 
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the Philippine National Bank (P33.90 million), the Securi- 
ties Stabilization Fund (P9.79 million) and the Fiscal Agency | 


Fund (P7.78 million) were the other contributory factors 


whose gains were only partially offset by withdrawals of | 
P21.01 million from the Counterpart Fund and P2.74 million — 


from the Industrial Guaranty and Loan Fund. 


Public Debt: The gross public debt of the national and 
local governments .as of September 380, 1954 was placed at | 
P1,152.21 million for an increase of P48.57 million from © 
the level of P1,103.63 million at the close of calendar year © 
1953. Of-the former amount, P715.31 million was incurred © 
for budgetary purposes and P436.89 million was contracted : 


for developmental projects. 


The sale by the Rehabilitation Finance Corporation of 
bonds amounting to P57.55 million for purposes of augment- © 


ing the corporation’s cash resources so as to enable ‘it to 


meet increasing demands for industrial and agricultural | 
loans spearheaded the growth in the public debt. Another © 


contributory element was the sale of the first issues of the 
Public Works and Economic Development bond series to 
finance the highways and other public works program of 
the government. During the same period, the National 
Government remitted amortizations due on its loans. from 
the U.S. Reconstruction Finance Corporation (P12 million), 
the U.S. Government (P7 million), and the U.S. War Assets 
Administration (P0.16 million); and redeemed the balance 
of treasury notes outstanding amounting to P200 thousand. 
The Province of Leyte and the City of Baguio also settled 
their notes with the Central Bank in their’ respective 
amounts of P194 thousand and P100 thousand on September 
30, 1954. 


PRICES FOR THE PERIOD JANUARY-SEPTEMBER 1954 


Average prices in Manila for the period January- 
September 1954 moved down from the 1953 levels: retail 


prices (1941-100), 3.3 percent; cost of living (1941-100), 


1.7 percent; and wholesale prices (1949=100), 4.9 percent. 
Likewise, price levels during the nine-month period were 
lower than those of the corresponding period last year by 
3.8 percent (retail prices), 2.7 percent (cost of living), and 
4.8 percent (wholesale prices). After adjustment for sea- 
sonal variation, the movement of prices during the current 
period from the 1953 adjusted levels was downwards by 
3.3 percent for retail prices, 1.3 percent for cost of living, 
and 4.6 percent for wholesale prices. On the average, 
seasonal factors pulled retail prices down 0.4 percent and 
wholesale prices 0.3 percent. Similarly, seasonal factors 
contributed 0.9 and 0.1 percent declines to retail and whole- 
sale price drops from their corresponding nine-month levels 
last year. Stock prices (1952-100) also registered declines 
during the period under review of 4.1 percent from the 1953 
figure and 8.8 percent from that of the corresponding period 
last year. 


CONSTRUCTION 


During the first nine months of 1954, the City En- 
gineer’s Office in Manila approved 3,427 permits for all types 
ef building construction with an aggregate value of P29.5 
million. The number of permits issued during this period 
showed a decrease of 16.9 percent from the number regis- 
tered during the corresponding period of 1953, while the 
construction value likewise declined by 36.0 percent. This 
diminished activity in building construction may be attri- 
buted to the general decline occurring along all lines as the 


permit valuation of new residences went down by 47.6 per- 


cent from the level attained during the previous year, non- 
residentials by 31.3 percent and additions, alterations and 
repairs by 25.6 percent. 
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THE PHILIPPINE RICE PROBLEM 


The rice problem deserves priority of attention. The 
recurring rice-shortage crisis comes every year around the 
lean months of July to November, often caused by maldis- 
tribution which favors monopolistic practices rather than by 
the collapse of the supply line, must be solved. The price 
of rice must be first stabilized, to meet the income of con- 
sumers and offer incentives to producers. If the gap is un- 
bridgeable between the two the government should create a 
price support. To satisfy the consumers, the production of 
rice should be increased through irrigation, fertilizer and 
better rice breeding in order to bring down the price. The 
producers should be encouraged to produce enough for ex- 
port to neighboring rice-eating countries, particularly 
Japan. There is enough land in the Philippines which can 
grow enough rice for any population and for export. By 
1956 there may be a surplus of 12 million cavans of palay, 
after deduction for consumption and industrial requirements 
and allowing for shrinkage and waste, if an intensive pro- 
gram for irrigation, fertilizer benefication and _ breeding 
eontrols is instituted now. 


Import of rice is a mere temporary palliative which is 
self-defeating; it discourages producers further, and does 
weaken the international reserves of the country. Con- 
sumers demand a substantial reduction in the price of rice. 
The minimum price for low grade rice has gone up from 
P0.25 per ganta in 1941 to P1.20 today. On the basis of 
340 grams of rice per person per day, which is recommend- 
ed by the Institute of Nutrition, a family of five will con- 
sume in one year about P225 worth of rice. At this rate, 
the different income groups will be spending one-tenth to 
one-half of their total earnings for rice alone. Their at- 
titude finds further justification in the fact that rice deter- 
mines the level of prices for all other commodities. 


The position of producers, on the other hand, can be 
appreciated from a study of production costs. Under pre- 
sent conditions and wage levels, the total cost of production 
is estimated at P419.58 per hectare. At an average yield 
of 40 cavans of palay per hectare, this represents a cost 
of P10.49 per cavan of palay. Add to this’ the various 
charges in the planting and milling process and it will be 
seen that a sack of rice costs P21.78 to produce up to the 
This 
amount does not yet include any allowance for profit for 
the producer or dealer. These costs may not be cut down. 
The task, therefore, is to lower the prices to such a level 
which will conform to the purchasing power of the consumer 
and still afford the producer a reasonable margin. In going 
about this task, another important factor must be taken into 
consideration: the middleman. The price of rice is in- 
fluenced not merely by the production costs but also by the 
marketing process in which the middleman derives a size- 
able share. There is no gainsaying the fact that aside from 
contributing much to the rise in prices, middlemen were ac- 
cused of causing rice shortages in the past. Shortages, it 
is explained, occur not so much because the supply has 
run out but because the balance of the supply is freezed. 


A sound approach then would be the adoption of a 


long range program designed to reduce production costs by 


increasing the yield per hectare through the construction 
of adequate irrigation facilities, systematic propagation of 
high-yielding varieties, and the employment of suitable fer- 
tilizers. This program should be supplemented by _ the 
establishment of a sound marketing system which will not 
increase holding costs beyond reasonable limits. In the 


implementation of this program, it is suggested that NARIC 
and ACCFA can play very important roles. The charter of 
NARIC grants it broad powers covering all the aspects of 
rice production. At present, this corporation is concentrat- 
ing on the stabilization of the price. It should make use 
of its broad powers and concentrate its efforts on the 
achievement of the first goal of accelerating production 
through scientific means. The stabilization of the price and 
the distribution of supply could be better undertaken by 
ACCFA, one of the most important functions of which is 
the establishment of an orderly and systematic marketing 
of farm produce and which today has at least 102 farmers’ 
cooperatves actively operating on a barrio level, with many 
more in the process of organization. 


The production program hinges to a large extent on the 
construction of adequate irrigation systems. Out of the 
total 2,655,000 hectares of rice land, only 122,470 hectares 
or about 5 per cent, are irrigated. Lack of irrigation faci- 
lities restricts production to one crop a year and prevents 
the propagation of high yielding varieties which require 


regular and ample water for maximum productivity. It is 
also responsible for inefficient cultivation, losses due _ to 
droughts, and consequently, high costs of production. Ac- 


cording to studies made by the department of agriculture 
and natural resources and the bureau of public works, the 
construction of adequate irrigation facilities for 556,511 
hectares would require at least P181 million. 


The other phase of the program would be the _ pro- 
pagation of selected hybrid varieties such as Buenketan, 
Milketan, Milfor, and Milbuen, which have been proven by 
actual field experiments to produce much higher yield than 
the varieties now commonly raised. Given adequate irriga- 
tion and suitable fertilizer, these varieties which are non- 
seasonal, can be grown throughout the year, with two or 
three crops, instead of just one. On an average yield of 
70 cavans per hectare per crop year, with two or three har- 
vests, the present average yield of only 27 cavans can be 
increased to 140 or 210 cavans a year. 


Rough Rice (Palay) Production 
(In. thousands) 


Production 


Area Planted Value 

Year (hectares) (cavans of (in pesos) 
44 kilos) 
2,080 53,699 151,661 
Scientific research should be intensified and efforts 


must be exerted to produce effective fertilizer at low cost. 
Extensive areas of rice lands have been over-used and ex- 
hausted through continuous planting without any systematic 
effort at renewing their fertility through crop rotation or 
application of fertilizer. Instances have been noted of 
lands formerly yielding as much as 80 cavans per hectare 
that could not give enough for seeds. The urgent need for 
effective fertilizer is obvious. Unfortunately, however, 
fertilizer now is mostly imported and not within the reach 
of small farmers. A good. start has been made towards 
producing fertilizer locally with the establishment of the 
Maria Cristina Fertilizer Plant. The government should 
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follow up this good start and make fertilizer more readily 
available to farmers. 


These measures will bring about reduction of produc- 
tion costs and will increase the yield but will not be suffi- 
cient to cut down and stabilize prices. The program will 
have to be supplemented by a sound marketing network 
which would loosen the hold that middlemen have on pro- 
ducers and consumers alike. The ACCFA is the government 
agency which can best carry out this phase of the attack 
on the rice problem and to set up and finance this marketing 
system; it is estimated that it will need approximately P112 
million. 


Terminal markets with adequate storage facilities 
should be installed in strategic population centers. A com- 
prehensive system of warehousing facilities in production 
centers is also necessary. Towards this end, the ACCFA has 
already taken great strides. The Philippines needs a 
storage space for an estimated 20 million cavans of palay 
a year but at present, facilities of the NARIC and the 
ACCFA and other bonded warehouses can _ handle only 
about 4 million cavans. The ACCFA _ will construct 95 
warehouses throughout the country and two modern grain 
elevators which will include, besides storage space, cleaning 
and drying equipment, rice mills and power units. These 
new facilities will reduce handling costs and eliminate pil- 
ferages and other fraudulent practices. 


Such a large scale program as this would naturally re- 
quire considerable funds. In this’ regard, it would be 
necessary to enlist the aid of outside agencies such as the 
FOA, banks and insurance companies. The main object of 
this long range program would of course be the solution of 
the basic rice problems. With the expected’ results of 
highly increased production, however, an entirely new field 
could be opened to the rice industry. If the program should 
prove successful, the yield will not only sufficiently meet 
ccnsumption and reserve requirements but also provide a 
surplus which could be exported to other rice-consuming 
countries. | 


Recent developments have brought the rice problem 


into sharper focus. The government is now engaged in an 
all-out campaign to avert the impending rice crisis and solve 
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this major economic problem once and for all. 250,000 tons 


of rice are to be imported by the end of 1954. Any large- 
scale importation will depress the market, for imported rice 
may be landed and sold at 65 centavos a ganta, whereas 
the present cost of rice production in the country ranges 
from 90 centavos to one peso per ganta. If production per 
hectare increases from 27 to 52 cavans of palay, as it is 
estimated, price should drop back to the pre-war level of 
about 30 centavos per ganta. This decline in market would 
not be welcomed to producers unless they were able to 
create in the meanwhile an export market for their surplus. 
Without this export market, they certainly would face dis- 
couragement and they would abandon their farms, and the 
rice shortages would then return. Not import but export is 
the solution to be offered. 


Next might be considered the need for better credit 
facilities for the rice producers as well as for the farming 
hands. For years, the farm financing, especially for rice, 
has been offered and worked by aliens, who, meeting popular 
acceptance, were enabled, to get control of the rice trade 
all the way through. This alien hold’ will continue until 
better financing system, inspired by either private or gov- 


ernment interests, takes over to carry the farmer from 


planting to the next planting period. With financing, the 
marketing problem is not far behind. There is maldistri- 
bution of rice if a few middlemen and brokers in control 
of rice mills and rice warehouses can dictate the fall and 
rise of the market. For any other product, such monopolis- 
tic developments need not alarm anyone, but in rice they 
are those that should invite serious national concern. 


Some would suggest going as far as nationalizing the 
rice industry. In a rice-growing and rice-eating nation the 
suggestion is not strange. In _ fact, there is sense in pre- 
venting any mischance that will cause famine if those hold- 
ing rice would deliberately hide rice from the consumers 
all over the country, for rice, under present circumstances, 


‘ean be withheld. If the nationals have no control of their 
food supply, they certainly are weak. 


The rice problem is not insurmountable. The way has 
been pointed out and the solution is forthcoming. It is 


(Continued on Page 866) 
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REPORTS FROM SINGAPORE 


Constitutional Developments _ 


The story of the Rendel Constitution develops. On 
October 23rd was published a preliminary Order-in-Council 
to allow the passing of the Legislative Assembly Elections 
Bill which was carried through the Legislative Council on 
November 16th. The boundaries of the 25 electoral divi- 
sions were then gazetted. On November 24th the electoral 
registers were published for public inspection. There are 
300,000 on these registers, approximately 200,000 of them 
being of Chinese race, 50,000 Malaysian and 50,000 Indians, 
Pakistanis and Ceylonese. The most significant changes are 
a four-fold increase in the electorate, and a Chinese majori- 
ty in the electorate for the first time. 


With the Register, the elector moves into the centre 


of the scene and the parties who will woo him. The Pro- 
gressive Party has now announced 18 of its 25 candidates, 
and continues its campaign preparations. The Labour Front 
has announced 17 of its 25 candidates. It has independent 
status as a party, but one of its constituent units, the Socia- 
list Party, has dissolved itself and the other, the perpetually 
fissionable Labour Party, is defying it. Meanwhile, a new 
party has announced itself, the People’s Action Party, whose 
programme is anti-Colonial in politics and economics, and 
which attacks the new constitution before it even exists. 
It is led by a group of 10 intellectuals, lawyers, journalists 
and teachers, of left-wing and nationalist views. 
Meanwhile, the Chinese Chamber of Commerce is facing 
the fact of the elections and the substantial transfer of 
power they will achieve. They have set up an organisation 
to persuade the new Chinese electors to vote and have begun 
an agitation against the English language qualification for 
members of the Legislative Assembly. Abstract reasons of 
democracy and respect for culture are adduced, but the 
practical difficulties are not faced. If more than one 


language is accepted (and which dialect of Chinese would > 


be used by Chinese) then all must be accepted. Already 
the Indian and Malay press are suggesting that Malay rather 
than Chinese should be the second language. And while in- 
ternational conferences might work on many languages, a 
Parliamentary Assembly could not produce the atmosphere 
of the House of Commons where translations slow down 
procedure and kill atmosphere, and the detailed committee 
work, and paper work would become cumbrus to an extent 


of inefficiency which an international commercial centre 
cannot afford. 2 


Budget 


The Cclony Budget for 1954 was finally passed on 
November 16th. Revenue is estimated at $208,478,250 and 
expenditure at $230,702,460, leaving an estimated deficit of 
$22,224,210. But as Mr. Taylor, the Financial Secretary 
said, with posts unfilled and work not up to time-table, the 
deficit will not in fact reach that figure. The Development 
expenditure under the separate account inaugurated in 
1953 will reach $60,564,800. This is the 4th and last Bud- 
get prepared by Mr. W. C. Taylor who has left the Colony 
on retirement. He has been a careful, but not inflexible 
master of the Colony’s finances, and he has assured that the 
new Council of Minister will next year take over a financially 
viable economy, with reserves to maintain the confidence 
essential to the buoyancy and resourcefulness of a com- 
mercial community. 3 


Chinese Schools 


The Chinese schools representatives by making imprac- 
ticable counter-proposals have left the Chinese schools pro- 


blem unresolved. Sir John Nicoll had offered to seek ap- 
proval of a grant of $12,000,000 to Chinese schools, 
secondary and primary, through a Statutory Board which 
under the Chairmanship of the Director of Education would 
have a majority of Chinese members, knowledgeable on, and 
actively concerned with, Chinese education. The Manage- 
ment Committees of the schools would continue to adminis- 
ter the schools and employ the teachers, subject to confirma- 
tion by the Board which would, within the framework of 
Government’s bilingual policy, supervise the administration. 
They would pay the grants for capital and annual expendi- 
ture in the same way as they are paid to other aided schools, 
while there would be no primary’ school fees, and the 
secondary school fees would be the same as in the English 
aided schools. 

The representatives, however, proposed that the Board 
should consist exclusively of Chinese nominated by them- 
selves, and with the official members only as advisers. It 
would be quite unconstitutional to hand over public money 
to the uncontrolled expenditure of a non-elective body of 
this kind. Sir John Nicoll has therefore been forced to 
return to his initial offer that if any individual Chinese 
school wishes to apply for the same. status and the same 
substantial financial grants as are given to English and 
Tamil aided schools, they will be given. This is no financial 
retreat for, if all schools applied, the cost would reach, if 
not pass, the original estimate. But it now puts the de- 
cision squarely on the Chinese schools. They have alleged 
discrimination against the Chinese tax-payer (though the 
majority of tax-payers are not Chinese and the majority of 
children in English-language schools are Chinese) and 
against Chinese schools, but now they are being offered the 
same status as other schools. They cannot be given more 
without discrimination being in their favour, rather than 
against them. With the expectation of teachers that they 
would have better security and salary and of parents that 
fees would be reduced, now dissolved by the decision of the 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce, there are some doubts as 
to whether the Chamber of Commerce has not over-reached 
itself. Meanwhile, 10 including students have been arrest- 
ed, or detained under the Emergency Regulations for their 
part in Communist subversion in the Chinese schools. And 
for the ordinary student, the imminence of the ruthless 
judgment of the end-of-year examination reduces the poli- 
tical, while raising the cerebral, temperature. 


Trade Controls 


Trade and exchange controls in a free port inevitably 
chafe and are borne the less readily because they appear 
unnatural. But Mr. Clegg, the Director of Commerce and 
Industry, was able in reply to criticism of those in the 
Legislative Council, and show that if they were evils, im- 
posed by a naughty economic world, they were reduced to 
aminimum. This year sugar control has been lifted, and all 
restrictions on imports from Europe, in this more liberal 
than U.K. practice. 47 million dollars worth of trade had 
been freed in this way. On a wide range of imports from 
Canada, hitherto coming at extra cost through Hongkong, 
licences had from this month been given, thus freeing 
ancther 20 million dollars of trade. While control was 
necessary for Malaya as part of the sterling area whose 
strength was growing, imports of essential commodities were 
nevertheless allowed. Certain exports were controlled as a 
result of international obligation. They irk, but a com- 
mittee will now be set up with’ representatives of the 
Chambers of Commerce and Malayan’ Exchange Banks to 
reduce the irksomeness, commercial and psychological. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF HOUSING IN SINGAPORE 


For the current year, the Singapore Improvement Trust 
will have put up about 2,800 housing units; the Government, 
the City Council and the Harbour Board will have com- 
pleted over 1,100 for their own employees; 
builders will have completed 2,340. This makes a total of 
some 6,200 housing units completed in 1954, an all time 
record, according to the Budget Speech of the Governor of 
* Singapore. Last year the figure was 5,248; in 1949 it was 
2.290. The 6,000 odd houses and flats to be completed this 
year will house about 30,000 people; but over the same 
period the pdpulation will have increased by some 44,000. 
To meet the population needs the rate of building must— 
considering the problem over a twenty year period—in- 
crease to 12,000 housing units per year. Of the houses 
built this year about 60% will have been built by public 
bodies with capital gained from public revenue. A large 
proportion of citizens may soon be tenants of the Govern- 
ment in housing which in one way or another is subsidised. 
It is necessary to encourage home ownership by the deve- 
lopment of building societies. The Federal and Colonial 
Building Society, which was initiated and is financed main- 
ly by money provided by the United Kingdom Government 
through the Colonial Development Corporation, has given a 
timely lead and the Singapore Government has encouraged 
this by providing loans to civil servants through the building 
society for the purpose of buying their own homes. Under 
this scheme a sum of about Mal. $3% million has been paid 
and the Society has arranged the purchase of 200 houses for 
Government servants. There is also the Singapore Govern- 
ment Officers’ Co-operative Housing Society which is being 
assisted financially by the Singapore Government. ith 
money advanced so far from public funds the purchase of 
75 homes has already been negotiated by the Society. By 


FORMOSA’S 


and private 


this means the man who can afford to spend Mal. $10,000 or 
more in a house is assisted to become a home owner. A 
practical method is now being explored of giving financial 
help to the man who has to limit himself to a house costing 
$5,000 or’ $6,000. There have been suggestions that the 
Trust’ or other Government agency should build such homes 
and sell them on easy terms. This may prove to be the 


way provided one can impose safeguards to prevent such 


houses falling into the hands of speculators who will rent 
them at a high profit and probably allow them to become 
slums. Very valuable to the community are the activities 
of private enterprise which is developing housing estates. 
The Government by itself cannot solve the housing problem. 
The aim should be a community mainly of home owners. 

The Singapore Improvement Trust will accelerate its 
programme to keep pace with the growing population. From 
1948 to the end of this year it has been granted low-interest 
loans to a total of Mal. $923 million, and this will have 
provided some 12,000 house units, making a total of 15,000 
units erected by the Trust since it first undertook public 
housing. The programmes now under consideration for the 
five years from 1955 to 1959 envisage the use of a further 
$123 million in loans. The scope of this five year pro- 
gramme includes the continued development of suburban 
settlements of the Queenstown type, the opening up of new 
towns, the development of available small sites in the City 
and a comprehensive and concerted redevelopment of the 
worst parts of the central areas of the City. The Singa- 
pore Improvement Trust’s present target is 6,000 units per 
annum and it expects to reach that target in 1958. The 
Trust and other public body housing schemes tie up large 
sums of public money, but this money can be regarded as 
investments which will be repaid in cash. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


By Pan Yang-Shan 


The Japanese Government considered Taiwan as an 
agricultural area and was disinclined to expand its industry; 
hence the scope of Talwan’s industry at the time of Japanese 
administration was very limited. However, due to the 
large quantity of sugar and rice exported and the increasing 
demand for gunny bags for packing, it began to plant jute; 
and in 1907 factories for the manufacture of jute bags were 
established in Feng Yuan, Taichung, these factories being 
taken over by the Taiwan Industrial and Mining Corporation 
since 1945. 

After the First World War, Japanese textile industry 
became very flourishing and its’ principal market was in 
South East Asia. Since the supply of textile goods within 
Japan could not meet the increasing demand, cloth weaving 
factories were first established in Taiwan in 1921. At the 
very outset, there were only several scores of weaving 
machines which increased later, and before 1945 there were 
altogether 14 weaving factories with a total of 428 looms. 

In 1945, 8,000 old spindles were dismantled in Japan 
and removed to Taiwan to meet the need of cloth factories. 
The removal of spindles from Japan to Taiwan continued in 


batches until it reached 20,000 spindles. After 1945 only 
a few thousand spindles had been installed, and it was not 
until their taking over by the Taiwan Industrial and Mining 
Corporation that the installation of all the spindles was 
completed. 

Since the restoration the Government has been paying 
attention to textile industry, and efforts in aiding its deve- 
lopment have been unremitting. Help has been given by 
the Government in supplying raw materials to factories for 
weaving cotton cloth for its own account. 


At present there are seventeen cotton mills in Taiwan, 
having a total of 178,000 spindles, the largest of them 
being Dah Ching and Yung Shing mills, each owning more 
than 20,000 spindles. The remaining mills own an average 
of about 10,000 spindles each. 

The standard of cotton yarns differs in different mills, 
and each of them produces yarns according to the demand. 
The yarns vary in 42, 32, 20 and 16 counts. The supply 
and sales are based on the demand. For illustration, let us 
take the production of 20-count yarn as basis; then assum- 
ing all 17 mills working 22 hours a day, 11,200 bales of yarn 
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can be produced per month—each spindle producing 0.9 lb. 
ef yarn and each bale weighing 400 lbs—or 134,000 bales 


per year, which can be woven into 187,000,000 yards of cloth. 


There are at present in Taiwan 3,000 electric cloth- 
weaving machines and 8,000 iron-wooden weaving machines, 
making a total of 11,000 machines. Besides, there are about 
3,000 handicraft wooden weaving machines, all of which have 
now ceased working. _ 


Owing to differences in quality, it is very difficult to 
keep statistics of cloth production on a uniform standard. 
For the sake of computation, let us take the 12 lb. cloth as 
a basis. For each square-inch of cloth, 60 longitudinal 
yarns and 60 latitudinal yarns are required, and for each bolt 
of cloth of 40 yards long and 26 inches wide, 2 bolts can be 
produced per day by electric machines working 22 kours a 
day, and about one and half bolts, by iron-wooden machine. 
500,000 bolts can be produced each month working 28 days 
a month, and 6,000,000 bolts a year or a total of 240,000,000 
yards. 


When the Government placed cotton yarn under control, 
cotton merchants could not obtain yarn from the market. 
Only cloth factories would be allotted with the yarn re- 
quired. Because of the large profit of cotton cloth, dealers 
in cotton yarn scrambled to establish factories for the manu- 
facture of cloth. The rapid development of cloth factories 
is out of proportion with the existing number of spindles 
and hence it is impossible to produce and supply sufficient 
yarns to meet the increasing demand from the cloth fac- 
tories, 


For. the maintenance of each electric cloth machine, it 
requires 25 spindles to produce the yarn required, and in 
the case of each iron-wooden machine, 20 spindles. Taiwan 
has now altogether 11,000 cloth machines requiring 235,000 
spindles to produce enough cotton yarn to keep them run- 


ing. At present there are only 178,000 spindles and at the 


aforesaid rate of production it is_ still short of 57,000 
spindles. If the inadequate number of spindles is increased 
to meet the demand of cloth factories, the production of 
cloth will inevitably exceed the actual demand for it, tend- 
ing to cause the market price to drop. Because of over- 
production and excess of supply over demand, many cloth 
factories have suspended operation, and only 7,500 machines 
are now operating, viz., 2,500 electric-operated machines and 
5,000 iron-wooden machines. With these 7,500 machines, 
168,800,000 yards of cloth can be produced each year. On 
the consumption side, based on the Taiwan pcpulation of 
8,000,000, at ten yards per capita, 80,000,000 yards will be 
required; additional 20,000,000 yards, for military clothing; 
and another 10,000,000 yards, for civil and industrial use. 
The annual total consumption would therefore amount to 
only 110,000,000 yards, while the cloth produced would be 
168,800,000 yards, exceeding the demand _ by 58,800,000, 
equivalent to about 1,470,000 bolts. 


According to the present condition of production and 
consumption, it is considered necessary to export cloth for 
the maintenance of cloth factories; otherwise many of them 
would have to be closed down. The _ textile manufacturers 
have already made representations to the Government to 
devise ways and means for the relief of their hardship. 
Should the export of cloth be not possible, the addition of 
in order to prevent 
over-production and over-supply of cloth in the market. 


By way of comparison, Hongkong has a population of 
2,000,000. Although it has 220,000 spindles and 13,500 


cotton yarn. 
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cloth weaving machines, yet most of the cloth consumed in 
Hongkong locally is imported goods. But its textile indus- 
try can still enjoy prosperity, chiefly because it can export 
its textile products to compete in the foreign market. Re- 
cently connections have also been established with South 
and North Africa, and the demand for Hongkong textile 
goods has become much more brisk. 


In spite of Government encouragement and untiring 
effort of the industry itself, export of cotton and other tex- 
tile products from Taiwan remains negligible. The best 
market for the surplus textile preducts cf Taiwan seems to 
be South Korea, which is importing huge quantities of such 
goods under the FOA Aid Program. 50 far Taiwan has 
been unable to obtain any sizable order either from ROK 
or other countries. The local industry is complaining that 
the measures adopted by the Government to promote export 
do not solve all the problems which must be overcome before 
Taiwan textile products will be competitive with products of 
other countries. 


As an initial step to encourage export of local textile 
products, the Government has earlier announced that (1) 
the local mills may retain 72% of the foreign exchange earn- 
ed through the export of their products, but must turn over 
the remaining 28% to the Bank of Taiwan at the prevailing 
certificate rate. It is further stipulated that the mills must 
use the 72% of foreign exchange retained in their hands pri- 
marily to import raw cotton. (2) Import duty imposed on 
imported raw materials will be refunded to the mills when 
the finished products are exported. (3) The mills may 
apply for a low interest ioan from the Bank of Taiwan after 
each shipment of textile products is exported. 


The mills, on the other hand, contend that the stipula- 
tion to import raw cotton with the 72% of foreign exchange 
in their hands practically eliminates the profit which could 
otherwise be realized to compensate the loss incurred in the 
export of their products. In their opinion, a reasonable solu- 
tion is to allow them to keep 100% of the foreign exchange 
and reduce the compulsory import of raw cotton to 20% 
of the foreign exchange earned. The mills should have free 
hand to import any commodity, except the prohibited im- 
ports, with the other 80% of foreign exchange so that their 
loss in the export business can be compensated. 


The mills also hope that the Government would, in ad- 
dition to the refund of import duty on raw material, give 
consideration to the refund of commodity tax levied on 
The latter item has been recently adjusted 
from 5% to 15% so that NT$606.60 is levied on a single 
bale of 20’s yarn. It appears, however, that the Govern- 
ment, though recognizing that the refund of commodity tax 
would be an incentive for the export of textile products, is 
yet hesitant to adopt such a step. 


The textile industry occupies an important position in 
Taiwan. The aggregate value of its productions holds the 
first place of light industries in Free China. Following is a 
comparison of its total value of productions for the past four 
years :— 


Total Value of Total Value of 
Year All Industrial Productions in Textile 
Productions in Taiwan Industry in Taiwan 


Millions of NT$ 


Percentage 
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CHINESE DISCIPLINE 
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IN BYGONE DAYS 


By Lo Ka-cheung 


(Special to the Far Eastern Economic Review) 


Notwithstanding the fact that much of things Chinese 
has already been known to the Western world, the severity 
of her child discipline in early times is rarely appreciated 
to merit a share of attention. Until now, nothing has as 
vet been written about it in English as to its workings and 
effects upon the young mind. It may not have been per- 
fect; it may even have been out of date; still it is a branch 
of ancient Chinese education that must be revealed to admit 
of its true value and the thoughtfulness that lies behind its 
make-up and implementation. © 7 

The profound interest the Chinese have taken in such 
an education can be shown by the large number of books 
written on this subject and the great stress they have laid 
on child behaviour through rigid training in early life. The 
realization that the foundation of future good citizenship 
depends largely upon prompt shaping of the young mind 
when children are plastic and devoid of any definite ideas 
about right or wrong, has made such training to start early 
imperative. Once the effect is established, the result will 
remain permanent. 

The correctness of such a step is proved beyond doubt 
by the fact that in Old China, a person of character was 
the one to be respected despite his poverty while that 
with an evil repute would not be esteemed, however rich 
he might be. That is why juvenile discipline should take 
place at such an early stage so that any favorable impres- 
sions made upon their character will remain as long as they 
live. The effect of such training in mind and manners has 
made the Chinese nation think and act as unanimously as 
if it were a single living being. It is, therefore, not to be 
wondered at that China should have survived after 4,000 
years of a hustling and bustling life. 


Coming back to the topic in question, we find this 
system to consist of several phases to be carried out with 
almost military rigour and the precision of a church clock. 
The three aspects in life of body, soul, and mind have been 
properly treated so that every act, every thought and every 
idea on the part of the child is to be in aceordance with 
established rules. Such rules have become guiding prin- 
ciples for children all along down to the end of Imperial 
days. It is to be regretted that this system should have 
been relegated without a whit of thought when it took so 
long to perfect and which gave such good results in bring- 
ing up law-abiding citizens in the past. 

The initiation of this training begins from the break 
of day when a child is taught first of all to wash his face 
and comb his hair in a neat way taking care that the 
sleeves and collar be kept dry during the process. They 
are taught that all articles of clothing should be worn with 
care so that during walking, the clothing is expected not 
to be soiled or in any way damaged. As a result, it is not 
unusual to see Chinese putting on garments that have been 
their forefathers’. Evidently they must have used them 
with great care and have kept them in good custody. 

Going about naked would be tabooed. Even during 
sultry weather, a child is not allowed to expose too much 
of his body by removal of his dress. You could never be 
able to see in former days, a Chinese gentleman going 
about stripped to the waist. -Only the labour class or those 


who work with their hands are expected to strip them- 
selves while at work or in very hot climates. The status 


of a gentleman must be upheld despite inconsistency with . 


health rules or bodily comfort. A gentleman is, after all, 
a gentleman—at least in outward appearance. 

Another phase of juvenile discipline is the art of 
giving reverence to other persons. The first motion is to 
enclose his right hand with his left putting both a little 
in front of the breast prior to the next act of bowing his 
head and at the same time moving downwards the clasped 
hands with legs slightly apart for a firm footing and the 
eyes turned toward the tips of his shoes for a show of 
respect. To a venerable gentleman, the clasped hands are 
to be raised to a level with his eyes, then down, while to 
one older than himself, the hands need be lifted just in 
line with his mouth, then lowered. But to one of his 
own status, the hands should only be elevated to the breast 
and then reverted. This up and down movement of the 
closed hands is often done several times before stopping. 
The head could only become erect again with the last act 
and not any earlier. 

Kowtowing would be the last in the degree of re- 
verence toward older peopie. In its performance, the above 
hand movement is done once with head erect, and, with 
legs stepping back a little, it is followed by another move- 
ment of the clasped hands. By now, he should have 
prostrated with both palms flat on the ground by kneeling 
down first the left leg and then the right with the head 
almost on the floor. Upon rising, the right leg should be 
half up first with both hands on its knee-cap, then the 
left, raising himself so that both will be in the upright 
position. One more movement of the clasped hands and 
the next round of kowtowing commences. To one of very 
high reverence, this is done three times. Parents usually 
receive such supreme honours on a few occasions each year 
such as New Year’s Day or their birthdays. To be parents 


in China, then, is something really to be proud of and even | 


coveted when we come to think of the many deferences 
heaped on them by custom. Most sons, and daughters too, 
are therefore, naturally filially pious since they have been 
taught to be so when they were barely able to talk. 

The right posture for standing is to stand erect with 
heels together. Leaning against a wall would be banned 
even when one feels tired. Swaying from side to side 
while walking is not allowed either. As to walking itself, 
the proper way would be slow, steady gait proceeding with 
a firm step forward taking care to avoid tripping. 

No boy is expected to freely indulge in talks. Children 
are supposed to keep themselves silent until accosted.. When 
they really have something to say, it must be said in a 
low tone not harsh to the ear. Things so said must be 
truths and not something invented. Joking is to be avoided 
while speaking ill of others behind their backs is all the 
more to be shunned. | | 

The importance of carriage of body while sitting is 
especially emphasized. The figure must be erect and the 
sitting, steady. No such gesture as leaning to one side 
or bending backwards would be _ permitted. With arms 
stretched so as to interfere with the freedom of the fellow 
sitting next to him would be strictly forbidden. 
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must always be fulfilled and not evaded. 
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In looking or listening, the mind must be so concen- 
trated that if he is reading a book, his mind must be 
on the book while if he is listening to the advice of his 
parents or a lesson from his teacher, his mind must be 
on his parents’ advice or the lesson of the teacher. Build- 


ing castles in the air or falling into a brown study should 
be restrained. 


Meal taking must be done slowly and leisurely with 
the body scmewhat away from the table. In picking food 
up from a public dish to one’s own, only the surface should 
be disturbed. Rummaging would be a sign of rudeness 
to the extreme while chewing food loud enough so as to 


be heard is another breach of etiquette not to be indulged | 


in. After the meal, all the utensils must be returned to 
their former places at the table. 


Floor sweeping is again another phase in child educa- 
tion to be taught to the young. In doing this, a child is 
required to hold with his left hand a basin of water and 
a piece of wood or bamboo with his right to sprinkle the 
floor. If an elder happens to be present, the sprinkling 
is first to be done away from him, then as he moves away, 
the process is continued till finished. The sweeping should 
be carried out slowly to avoid spreading of the dust and, 


after completion of the work, the dust is taken outside 
to be disposed. 


Answering calls of elders need to be prompt, and, 


if they have orders to give, listen with® care. He should 
not return to his former place without leave from them. 
In case several boys are summoned, the eldest one should 
go at the head with the next oldest following, ete. 


In summer time, children should’ stand _ beside their 
parents and fan them to keep them cool and, at the same 
time, to drive away flies or mosquitoes to keep them from 
being molested. In winter, when there is a fire, they are 
supposed to see that it is burning and at the right heat. 


Boys older than ten should get up before their parents. 
After washing their faces, they should go to their parents 
and inquire after their health. The right procedure would 
be to do the hand movement once as previously described, 
in their presence before inquiring. At night, they must 
make bed for them (their parents) and when they have 


retired, the children should close the door and then retire 
themselves. 


Foodstuff should always be guarded against con- 
tamination and cleanliness strictly maintained. Before food 
is served to an elder, see that the table, the chair, and 
the utensils are all clean. The food so served should be 


- arranged in good order and when a dish is found to be — 
especially favoured by the elder, have it placed near him 


for his convenience. Waiting on an elder requires that 
the boy keep an eye on him so that he may know from 
the looks what the elder intends to call upon him to do. 


In a walk with an elder, he should follow behind 
and not proceed in front. Neither should he be too far 
away from him lest an orger from him would not be heard. 
In case a friend happens to be passing that way, he may 
only accost him (the friend) but not go to talk to- him 
leaving the elder behind. In short, children are to serve 
elder people whenever an occasion arises. It is a duty that 


The usual rule for taking lessons from a teacher would 
be for the oldest boy to have priority. The next oldest 
boy takes next, etc. When the lesson is over, each boy 


‘should express his thankfulness to him by the hand move- 


ment as before described. In case something turns out to 


be difficult to understand, he could only ask the older boys 


to help. Asking the teacher for explanation would be the 
last measure to resort to. 
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All stationery should be in its proper place and kept 
clean. Books often needed should be so placed that they 
will be easily accessible. They should not be piled high 
in a disorderly way. After reading, the books should be 
returned to their former place for ease of getting the 
next time. 

When there are guests calling on the teacher, the 
boys must stand up in order. After the teacher and his 
friends have greeted themselves, the boys must perform the 
hand movement as a sign of respect and when the guests 
leave, the same movement must be done to greet their 
departure. 

In studying in the classroom, each boy is expected to 
concentrate his attention on his books reading them care- 


fully so as to distinguish the meanings of the various pas- 


sages. He should not look away from his books nor toy 
with anything on hand. The lessons must be read a 
number of times until he is able to recite them outright 
with little difficulty. Each day, the lessons should be re- 
viewed together with those of the new so that each week, 
each month, all the lessons are absorbed and could be 
repeated from memory with ease. Transcription needs to 
be done with the same care and attention as studying. No 
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FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


HONGKONG NOTES 


Reform Club Meeting: The Reform Club of Hongkong 
will oppose any attempt to increase taxation in 1955 unless 
the increase is accompanied by a considerable increase in 
sums to be expended on housing, education and medical 
services. This statement was made by Mr. Brook A. Ber- 
nacchi, Chairman of the Reform Club, at the annual meeting 
of the Club last week. Mr. Bernacchi said: “Once again 
in the Urban Council Elections we have held all the elected 
seats. In our prime objective of constitutional reform we 
have been making many important contacts in London. 
I hardly need to stress once again that the agitation for 
some elected representation on the Legislative Council is 
an agitation to have the voice of Hongkong citizens heard 
in the law making body on matters which are of such vital 
concern to us, housing, cost of living, education, medical 
services and the like. I often feel that the Reform Club 
is grossly misrepresented in London and I would like to 
repeat what I said a few months ago in the Urban Coun¢eil: 
If, the British Government does not give way to the very 
moderate demands of our Reform Club, then they must 
indeed beware of what may arise in our place should the 
Reform Club lose its present public support.” 

“The Government’s civil servant plays a very. im- 
portant and efficient part in the administration of our 
Colony but where, as here, the local people have insufficient 
say in the Government, you are bound to have features in 
the administration which are not genuinely for our benefit. 
Take one example. You are.one of the most overtaxed 
people in the world. Now, that might sound an extra- 
ordinary statement with income tax only 123 per cent, but 
the question of taxation is not only what you pay, but 
what you get for your money, and in Hongkong, in the 
past few years, a surplus has been built up amounting to 
over a whole year’s revenue. Maybe that surplus invested 
out of the Colony is a useful reserve for Government ser- 
vants’ pensions, but the principle is entirely foreign to every 
idea of budgeting in modern times. I say categorically 
that the Reform Club opposes any attempt to increase taxa- 
tion this coming year unless accompanied by a very con- 
siderable increase in sums to be expended on housing, educa- 
tion and medical services. On Cost of Living Indices, we 
feel that the survey of what is now many years ago, which 
forms the basis for the calculations, is inappropriate and 
needs to be re-done. We also criticised in particular the 
allowances in respect to rents and we recommend in the 


absence of a complete re-survey that the economic position 


scrawl is tolerated while books and school furniture must 
not be written on or in any way splashed with ink spots. 


As to the moral phase of the training, the following 
vices should be constantly kept in mind not to be committed 
so as to make a person morally commendable. They are 
first, falsehood, second, gluttony, third, abusive language, 
fourth, avarice, fifth, looking at young ladies, sixth, falling 


into bad company, seventh, putting on expensive clothing, 
and eighth, violence. 


The above representation is only a small portion of 
the vast amount of material dwelling upon the subject. 
Space would not permit continuing any further. But a 
glimpse of the thoroughness of treatment can be appre- 
ciated. Despite its being a system of very long ago, I still 
think an investigation into its merits and operations may 
not be out of place in this modern world where much has 
yet to be learned from the Old. 


at the Helena May Institute. 


today is sufficiently stabilised to dispense with a cost of 
living allowance and to make instead the appropriate in- 
creases all round in salaries.” 


Housing Projects: The Hongkong Housing Society 
continued to make progress with its energies mainly directed 
towards the preparation of new housing schemes at Hung 
Hom and Healthy Village. Although it had hoped to have 
three blocks of the Hung Hom Housing Scheme ready for 
occupation by November, the plan was delayed by the diffi- 
culties experienced in the resettlement of squatters occupy- 
ing the site. The site was finally cleared in September 
and construction of the first three blocks will commence 
on January 1. These three blocks will comprise 388 flats 
for seven persons, 21 shops with quarters attached and 
one office. .The remainder of the scheme will include the 
erection of a further seven blocks comprising 516 flats for 
five persons and 336 flats for seven persons, making a total 
of 21 shops and 1,240 flats, with accommodation for approx’- 
mately 7,648 persons. 

Two adjacent sites situated on King’s Road, North 
Point, forming part of the area known as Healthy Village, 
were allocated by Government to the Society for the erec- 
tion of four blocks of flats, each 10 storeys in height, com- 
prising 592 flats with accommodation for approximately 
3,500 persons. There will be flats for families of four, six 
and eight perscns. Approval of these plans has been re- 
ceived from Government, which has agreed to finance the 
scheme.. The preparation of the first site to be developed 
will commence on January 1 and that building will start in 
March. Consideration has been given, at the request of 
the Director of Education, to provide space for primary 
schools in the Society’s new estates. Details of the ar- 
rangements are being worked out. 


Festival of Arts: A Festival of the Arts, depicting 


the various aspects of HK’s cultural life will be held in 
April next year. It will be the first of its kind to be 


presented in HK and the emphasis will be on music, drama, 


literature and the visual arts. There will be four main 
divisions each consisting of a European and a Chinese 
section. The four divisions are Music, Drama, Visual Arts 
and Literature. The Festival will be introduced just before 
Easter with an Arts Ball. During Holy Week, there will 
be music concerts, including performances by the _ Sino- 
British Orchestra and Chinese classical music. The second 
and third week of the Festival will be devoted to plays, 
modern and classical Chinese operas dnd an exhibition of 
Chinese bronzes. Throughout the entire period of the Fes- 
tival, there will be exhibitions of the work of the HK Art 
Club and the HK Photographic Society. The Amateur Cin2 
Club will show prize-winning films for one or two nights. 

Hunghom Squatter Fire: Five people were killed in 
last week’s squatter fire at Tai Wan Village, Hunghom, 
Kowloon. The fire which lasted for 2 hours destroyed 
about 400 huts. Thirty three people suffered from minor 
burns and more than 2,500 rendered homeless. The strong 
wind blowing at the time threatened to spread the fire into 
the vicinity of the Kowloon Docks. In addition to the 
Dock’s own Fire Brigade, two fire-floats from HK were 
moored near the dock, ready for.action. The cause of the 
fire is still under investigation. The victims are now fed 
hot meals by the Social Welfare Office. The Chairman and 
several directors of the Tung Wah Group of Hospitals 
donated 300 cotton padded coats to the victims. 
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HONGKONG AGRICULTURE, FISHERIES & FORESTRY 


(Report of the Director of the Department of Agriculture, Fisheries & Forestry for the year 1953-1954) 


The Department of Agriculture, Fisheries & Forestry 
is concerned with the protection and development of the 
plant and animal resources of the Colony. It gives tech- 
nical assistance and advice to farmers, fishermen, adminis- 
trators and educationalists. By afforestation and the teach- 
ing and demonstration of approved farming and forestry 
practices attention is directed to ithe conservation of soil 
and soil fertility and vital water supplies. 


AGRICULTURE & ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


In spite of cold, cloudy weather early in the season 
a good rice crop was harvested. Drought in the north 
western districts delayed the transplantation of seedlings 
of the second crop and reduced tillering. On the whole 
the weather was favourable to vegetables and excellent crops 
of both European and Chinese varieties were obtained. The 
area under rice is now estimated to be 147,457 Dou Chung 
or 24,576 acres. From this, 589,829 piculs or 35,682 metric 
tons of paddy was harvested. This is equivalent to 24,046 
tons of milled rice. Vegetables sold through the Govern- 
ment Wholesale Marketing Organization, Kowloon, consisted 


Weight Value 
(piculs) (metric tons) (HK$) 
219,045.99 13,251.42 3,928,208 .91 
Grown locally 864,655.12 52,308.23 16,466,027 .48 
1,083,701 .11 65,559 .65 20,394,236.59 


The table reveals that 80% of the vegetables marketed 
through the market was grown locally. Vegetables grown 
in the Colony were cabbage, kale, sweet potato, tomaito, 
watercress, onion, turnip, lettuce, spinach, Chinese chives, 
bringal, cucumber, string bean, yam bean and taro. Pro- 
duction figures of the past 7 years were: 


Year Metric Tons 
21,355 


Despite the increased production in the 1953-54 season, 
‘average prices of vegetables were on the whole higher than 
those in the previous season. The growing of fruit for 
the local market has not been seriously developed by 
farmers. A small quantity of papayas, pineapples, lychees 
and citrus (a few varieties) are available in season but are 
insufficient to meet a large demand which is supplied by 
imports. 


Water chestnuts were planted out on 794 acres as 
compared with 86 acres in the previous season. The esti- 
mated yield amounted to 111,263 piculs (6,622 tons), of 
which 31,113 piculs were disposed of through the Vegetable 
Marketing Organization. On the whole the crop was a poor 
one in most districts and a greater quantity of small nuts 
was harvested than in the previous season. The drop in 
yield was attributed to salt water damage from typhoon 


weather during the growing season and to the lack of fer- 
tilizers. 


On the whole crops suffered little damage from insect 
pests and diseases. Some damage was caused to rice and 
water chestnuts following typhoon weather by what was at 
first thought to be a new disease. On investigation the 
condition was traced to salt damage. 


The animal population of the Colony constituted of: 


Cattle and Buffaloes (working animals) 8,970 
2,300 
322,800 


The local cattle are small, hardy animals well suited 
for ploughing and cultivation of small bunded paddy fields. 
Neither the local cattle nor the buffalo are milked. Dairy 
cattle are owned by the Dairy Farm and twenty one other 
smaller dairies. The breeding of pigs increased consider- 
ably during the year but locally produced pigs constitute a 
very small percentage of the total which pass through the 
slaughter houses of the Colony. The main supply comes 
from China. The local demand reached 1,500 head per day. 
The number of pigs slaughtered monthly over the past two 
years and the maximum and minimum prices paid per head 
live weight during the same period were: 


No. of Pigs Slaughtered Price per Picul (HK$) 


Month 1952/3 1953/4 1952/3 1953/4 
(head) (head) Min. Max. Min. Max. 
50,037 53,010 160 185 180 195 
51,907 55,217 165 175 160 190 
51,301 52,906 155 175 ‘175 195 
51,808 47,058 165 175 190 220 
53,560 29,704 175 190 225 280 
51,791 22,668 166 «CTT 270 300 
56,377 28,284 160 180 260 285 
a re 54,114 21,645 140 175 270 310 
eS ee 60,220 41,589 140 170 205. 290 
64,291 48,167 145 175 200 225 
54,504 36,258 175 190 
ae 52,605 34,828 190 210 230 245 
652,515 471,334 140 210 160 310 


Poultry farmers on the whole had a successful year. 
The prices for both feed and chickens were far more stable 
than they used to be. During the Mid-Autumn Festival and 
Chinese New Year price of chicken rose to $7.00 per catty. 
For the greater part of the year prices ranged from $3.50 
to $4.50 per catty. About 10,000 birds were slaughtered 
daily and of this about 10% was supplied by local poultry 
farmers. There are about 100 poultry farms in the Colony. 
Four of these carry a continuous supply of over 50,000 
birds. The export of processed ducks was allowed to the 
United States. This led to increased activity in duck 
raising. In accordance with arrangements approved by the 
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United States authorities, ducklings were tattooed and later 
leg-banded by officers of the department to prevent the 
inclusion of ducks from the mainland. A total of 52,711 
ducks were leg-banded by departmental officers. The 
Disease Control Section inoculated livestock and poultry 
against Rinderpest, Swine Fever, Newcastle (Ranikhet) 
disease and Rabies. 
been free of Rinderpest. The annual inoculation of all 
cattle, using lapinised vaccine, which is produced in the 
Colony by the Pathological Institute, is still carried out 
regularly by members of the department. 


FISHERIES 


For the first time since the war there was a fall in 
production. Landings decreased from. 571,157 _ piculs 
(33,997.44 metric tons) in the previous season to 520,863 
piculs (30,973.99 tons). This fall of 8.89% would have 
been much larger except for the rapid increase in mechani- 
zation with greatly increased landings by mechanized fishing 
vessels. The main reasons for the fall in landings were:— 
(1) a poor fishing season; (2) strong north east winds 
during the winter months which mainly affected inshore 
vessels; (38) a slight decrease in the number of vessels; 
(4) a dispute between owners and fishermen of deep sea 
long liners which immobilized these vessels for the months 
of June and July. A sum of $800,000 on loan from the 
Colonial Development & Welfare Fund was made available 
as a fund for loans to fishermen to enable them to mechanize 
suitable junk type vessels. This fund, which is controlled 
by the Director of Agriculture, Fisheries & Forestry, came 
into operation in December, 1958, and by the end of March 
18 loans of $6,000 each were made available to fishermen 
for the mechanization of junks. 


: In 1952/53 Japanese vessels were permitted to land 
9511 piculs (566.13 metric tons) or 1.66% of that landed 
by fishermen of the Colony. In 1953/54 the permitted quan- 
tity increased to 33,233 piculs (1,978.15 metric tons) or 6% 
of our own landings. The average price per catty (1.33 lb.) 
increased from $0.65 in 1952/53 to $0.81 in 19538/54—an 
increase of about 24%. Although total landings (including 
Japanese fish) decreased by 4.60%, the value of the catch 
rose from $37,884,426 in 1952/53 to $44,885,741 in 
1953/54. 


The production of fish by pond culture (fresh water 


fish) amounted to 5,500 piculs (327 tons) valued at $1,400,- 
000. The free importation of fresh water fish from 
China continued during the year but prices were much higher 


than those in the previous year. The comparative position 
was as follows: 


Average price per picul 


1952/53 1953/54 
Bead. Bliver- Care $ 60—-130 $140—180 


Five new ponds started during the year, increasing the 
area by seven acres. The total area of fish ponds is now 
457 acres. 


The Fisheries Division continued to send carp fry by 
air in oxygenated water to Bangkok and Singapore. This 
method, developed by the Fisheries Division, has given satis- 
factory results over a number of years and it was felt 
that it should now be handed over to private enterprise. 
Some 22,653,000 carp fry were exported during the year. 
This is a little higher than the total for the previous year. 


In the past five years the Colony has 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC. REVIEW 


The only oyster bed in Hongkong at Deep Bay’is 8 © 
The oysters are grown on — 
rocks in a very primitive way. The American embargo on — 


miles long and 2 miles wide. 


Hongkong oysters seriously affected the industry in previous 
years. The price was low and stocks of oyster products 
were mounting. The embargo was lifted in August with 
immediate benefit to oyster farming as indicated in the 
following table: 


H.K.$ Price per picul (133 lb.) 


Products Before August After August 
15th 16th 
FORESTRY 


There are very few areas of established forest in the- 


Colony at present; but there are extensive water catchment 
areas which, together with a few small areas already re- 
served for forestry, constitute the forest estate of the 
Colony. Much of the land in those areas is not already 
under forest and the predominant vegetation types are grass, 
scrub and scrub forest, the latter generally occurring in 
remote and inaccessible ravines. The work of the Forestry 
Division is directed mainly to a greatly increased afforesta- 
tion programme and an extended scheme of assistance to 
village forestry. 


Nearly all the seed for afforestation purposes was col- 
lected locally. The local pine (Pinus Massoniana) con- 
tinued to be the main species used but several species of 
Eucalyptus were also widely used and many other species 
were tried on a small scale. In the past it had always 
been both easier and cheaper to obtain pine seed from 
China. In the autumn of 1952, however, there were diffi- 
culties in obtaining the requisite supplies from China and 
in 1953 it was decided to collect as much as possible locally. 
In fact, no seed was obtained from China and it was most: 
fortunate that 280 lbs. of seed were extracted from locally 
collected ones. In addition 60 lbs. of pine seed were 
obtained from the Taiwan Forestry Administration. 


The main nursery at Lai Chi Kok proved to be quite 
inadequate for the increased afforestation programme and 
a search was made for a new site large enough to enable a 
well planned nursery to be laid out. A suitable site was 
found near Fanling Golf Course and negotiations for the 
land were initiated. In the meantime temporary nurseries 
throughout the Territories were expanded and produced the 
bulk of the planting material. Nursery space was still 
cramped, however, and the quality of the plants produced 
suffered as a result. The planting season extends from 
February to May, hence the period covered by this report 
includes the latter part of the 1953 planting season and the 
early part of the 1954 season. A total of 481 acres of new 
plantations were formed: 237 acres in 1953 and 244 acres 
in 1954. 


During the year the scheme of assistance for the 
afforestation of village Forestry Lots was under review and 


_it was not until early 1954 that a revised scheme was drawn 


up. Under this new scheme very little will be left to 
chance or to the initiative and industry of the villagers 
themselves, as it has been proved that, although there are 
exceptions, the average villager does not have sufficient skill, 
resource or tenacity of purpose to establish successful 
plantations. Afforestation of the Forestry Lots will there- 
fore be carried out by the Forestry Division. The villagers 
will be expected to lay aside areas of their lots for afforesta- 
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tion, to provide labour for the work and to be responsible 
for the protection of their plantations. 


Planting and replacement of roadside trees in the 
urban and rural areas continued, amenity planting was car- 
ried out in cemeteries and a very big programme of planting 
in army camps was prepared for 1954. Altogether 57,765 
trees were planted for amenity purposes. 


A private company was formed for the establishment 
of commercial plantations in an area of about 600 acres in 
the northeastern section of Lantao Island. An additional 
400 acres have been set aside for future afforestation, but 
eventually a much larger area may be covered as there is 
little development in this part of the island. The main 
species is to be Araucaria cunninghamii, the Australian 
Hoop Pine, seed of which was ordered from Australia. Pre- 
paration of the nursery site also commenced. 


A total of 97 fires were reported in or near plantations 
or catchment areas during the year. The autumn was 
wetter than usual and most of the fires occurred during 
dry weather in the early spring. The system of fire look- 
cuts was continued, so that fires were reported promptly 
and extinguished before they could cause serious damage. 
The sale of camphor trees at New Territories villages was 
continued and a total of $65,561.50 was raised in this way 
to finance village improvement works. Only decaying or 
over-mature trees were felled and young camphor trees 
were planted to replace the old trees in some villages. 

Investigations and experimental work continued 
throughout the year in silviculture, trial plots of various 
species were planted in several localities and experiments in 
erosion control were started. 


EXHIBITIONS 


The Agricultural Show was held in January at the 
Yuen Long Middle School. Cash prizes amounting to 
$19,000 in addition to 29 trophies were distributed. The 
number of classes of exhibits increased from 177 in 1953 to 
225 in 1954 and nearly 5,000 exhibits were entered for com- 
petition from every district including many from outlying 
islands. The general standard was much higher than in the 
previous year. A forestry exhibit was prepared illustrating 
various aspects of forestry work. The value of afforestation 
for control of soil erosion and maintenance of regular water 
supplies and the benefits of village forestry were particularly 
stressed. 


The 1954 Fisheries Exhibition was held in the Aberdeen 
Fish Market during the Chinese New Year period from 2nd 
February to 4th February. The exhibits included sea pro- 
ducts, fishing gear, paints and diesel engines. Twenty-eight 
commercial firms occupying thirty-three stalls participated 
in the exhibition. 


PROGRESS DURING THE 
SEPTEMBER QUARTER 


Agricultural surveys have been started in several dis- 
tricts in order to gain factual information on the state of 
farming in the Colony. Records have so far been taken 
from 548 families in 26 villages. The land utilization sur- 
vey team has also completed its work. Owing to drought 
conditions and attacks by stem borer, the first rice crop 
yield was 20% lower than normal. The continued dry con- 
ditions also delayed the transplanting of the second rice 
crop in many areas and the shortage of water during the 
later stages of growth encouraged attacks by plant hoppers 
and leaf rollers. A special pest control team, using five 


were discovered during August and September. 


in the New Territories totalled 1,000 piculs. 
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types of insecticides, carried out valuable work in the con- 
trol of the rice stem borer and other pests. The team 
covered about 315 acres of paddy nurseries, and assisted 65 
villages, comprising 1,585 families, to gain control of insect 
pests. 


EXPORT CROPS 


Work continued on checking and estimating yields of 
export crops such as water chestnuts, lychee, ginger, taro, 
etc. Weather conditions were most unsatisfactory for the 
growth of vegetables during the quarter. Temperatures 
were high and, as with rice, vegetables suffered from the 
long dry spells. The flea beetle caused a great deal of 
damage to vegetable crops in the Tsun Wan area and the 
African snail is causing greater damage in the same area. 
Attempts are being made to control the snail by the use of 
suitable poison baits. Damage caused by salt water follow- 
ing the recent typhoon was considerable in the Shatin, Sai | 


Kung and Sha Tau Kok areas. Paddy was the principal 
crop affected. 
On animal health, foot and mouth disease was dis- 


covered amongst native cattle in Shatin on July 12. Fur- 
ther areas of infection in Kam Tin, Taipo, San Tin, Ping 
Shan and Lamma Island involving pigs as well as cattle 
The disease 
later spread and the whole of the New Territories was 
declared an infected area. Ten specimens from _ different 
areas were sent to the Foot and Mouth Disease Research 
Institute, Pirbright, and were reported as Type ‘“‘A”’ virus in 
ali cases. Owners of exotic dairy stock were advised to 
inoculate their herds. 


FISHING INDUSTRY 


There was a considerable increase in fish landings as 
compared with the same period last year. Fresh fish in- 
‘creased by 35% and salt dried fish by 49%. The total 
landings of fish increased by 38%. The more _ plentiful 
supply of fish affected prices and fresh fish prices dropped 
by 27% and salt dried fish by 56% as compared with prices 
for the corresponding period last year. The increase in 
fish landings is attributed to the fact that eleven addi- 
tional deep sea fishing vessels were operating during the 
quarter. There were more mechanised junks and_ the 
season was a good one for purse seiners and small long liners. 
The shrimp season in July and August was good. The 
shrimp fleet increased to 44 mechanised vessels, Catches of 
golden sardine were good but anchovy and hair tail were 
poor. The new shrimp trawl devised by the Fisheries Divi- 
sion was demonstrated to several fishing groups. The trawl 
is now operated by several commercial fishermen. A new 
shrimp net of nylon and ramie was designed for shrimp 
fishing. An additional 156 mechanised vessels joined the 
fishing fleet bringing the total to 619. Yields from fishponds 
As the quarter. 
under review is the spawning season the production of fresh 
oysters amounted to 60,329.5 catties only. From this, 2,166 
catties of dried oyster and 6,077.5 catties of oyster juice 
were processed and sealed for export to the United States. 


AFFORESTATION PROGRAMME 


Local seed collection continued during the quarter and 
in addition a number of trial samples of various species were 
obtained from abroad. The results of this year’s planting 
were not very successful mainly because of the exceptional- 
ly dry season and also to some extent the rather poor quali- 
ty of nursery plants. The pine planted on the very barren 
areas of Tai Lam Chung has, however, given better results 
than was expected. 
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RICE TRADE IN HONGKONG 


Hongkong Government announced its intention of re- 
turning the local rice trade to commercial channels if the 
trade itself is willing to accept the responsibilities, oppor- 
tunities and risks which the Government has assumed 
hitherto in the belief that no place so dependent on ex- 
ternal supplies for so basic and vital a commodity can do 
without adequate reserve stocks, according to the official 
Bulletin of the Commerce & Industry Dept. of HK Govern- 
ment. During. the last few years Government regularly 
imported about 60% of all imported rice consumed in the 
Colony and was able thereby to preserve the local market 
from the exaggerated price fluctuations that characterised 
the period. Nevertheless it has not been easy to turn over 
stocks designed to cover the whole of the needs of the 
population while meeting 60% only of local consumption 
of imported rice, and economic reasons for holding reserve 
stocks being now of less cogency, the Government considers 


the time ripe to withdraw from the import trade as it has. 


already done from the distribution side. The annual value 
of the total import trade is some HK$200 million. 


Accurate local consumption statistics are not available 
and production may vary through natural causes between 
18,000 and 24,000 tons annually. Retained import statistics 
are misleading because of Government purchasing policies. 
Nevertheless as from May 1952 fairly detailed and reliable 
information is available about sales of imported rice, both 
Government and commercial, and it appears that for the 
year May 1952-April 1953 they amounted to 223,600 tons, 
and for the pericd May 1953-April 1954 to 228,600 tons. 
Local production accounts for about 8% only of all rice 
consumed in the Colony. 


The above figures refer to grades of rice suitable for 
human consumption and for industrial or agricultural pur- 
poses, but exclude granulated rice or rice products. During 
the period under reference, distilleries used crude or small 
broken rice, which was also employed in the manufacture of 
cakes and noodles and for poultry feed. Between 8,000 and 
12,000 tons a year were absorbed for these purposes out of 
the total imported rice sold. The remainder was eaten by 
the people of Hongkong. 


Retailers, of whom there are about 1,000, usually sell 
rice to the public in a number of grades each costing 5 cents 
a catty less than the next superior grade. The skill of the 
retailer consists in buying standard imported grades from 
a wholesaler and blending them to suit the taste and purse 
of a fastidious public. Superior grades of local produced 
rice command the best price, but there is a small but con- 
stant demand for glutinous rice and for rice of japonica type, 
prices for which are distinct from the standard market 
range. 


There is a clearly marked preference for rice of Thai 
origin; it has a long, clear grain, is free from any objection- 
able smell, and approximates to local rice and rice from 
the Chinese mainland. Burmese rice does not in general suit 
the local taste, but Indochina rice megts a certain local 
demand if the price is reasonable as retailers find its semi- 
opaque grains blended with Thai or other rice improves the 
appearance of the resultant product without interfering 
markedly with desirable cooking qualities. 


The retailer buys standard imported grades from whole- 
salers, who in turn buy from importers. The latter have 
so far usually purchased rice on consignment or deferred 
payment terms from producing countries and sold it by auc- 
tion to wholesalers. The importer takes some. risk and 
makes his profit by anticipating market demand and con- 


trolling the supplies available. In general imported rice is 
bought as white rice with various standard broken contents 
or as cheaper broken rice, and the normal proportion of 
white to broken rice imported is about 3:2. When public 
purchasing power is great, other things being equal, re- 
tailers will be able to sell a blend of rice with a low broken 
content, and the importer tends to meet the demand by 
bringing in more white rice than broken rice. If the public 
becomes poorer, the trend is reversed. Wholesale prices of 
white and broken rice vary to some extent independently, 


but fluctuations in local rice prices are most easily deter- — 


mined by reference to the wholesale prices of Thai white 
rice 5%-10% broken and of Thai broken rice. Nevertheless 
the variation in quality in standard grades may represent 
selling differences of as much as $5-$8 per picul, and this 
aspect makes the exact notation of price changes a matter 
of some difficulty. 


The import of rice is largely in the hands of merchants 
of Swatow origin who have traditional connections with 
Thailand or Indochina. Wholesalers, of whom there are 
about 40, are mainly Cantonese, and _ retailers are divided 
between people of Canton or Swatow origin. | 

Rice is a perishable commodity, but if fresh when im- 
ported and if stored properly, it can be kept in Hongkong: 
for 3-4 months, even in the warmer periods of the year, 
without marked deterioration or discolouration. White rice 
stores better than broken rice, and well polished rice better 
than poorly-milled rice. Rice from the early part of a crop 
in producing countries is generally more liable to deteriora- 


tion and loss of weight than the later and dryer part of the 
crop. 


Monthly Sales of Imported Whole and Broken Rice in Hongkong 
Estimates by the Supplies Division, Department of Commerce and Industry 


1952 1953 1954 , 
Tons Tons Tons 
Figures not available 30'190 
19,230 20,300 16,260* 
17,430 16,570 18,270 
17,150 23,310 
Average Monthly Sales: May 1952-April 1953 = 18,630 tons 
May 1953-April 1954 = 19,050 tons 


* During July and August 1954, retailers reduced their normal stocks 
extensively in anticipation of reductions in wholesale prices. 


N.B. These figures include Government and commercial sales, but exciude 
sales of rice locally produced and of rice bran and other rice products. 


(Continued from Page 856) 


clear that the production might be doubled through irriga-. 
tion, fertilizers and good breeding practices. Once doubled, 
the production should find outlets in the markets of other 
rice-eating nations. 


Rice (Palay) Production and Requirements 


(Estimated by the Araneta-Ortigas Committee) 
In Million Cavans 


Production Consumption* Industrial Surplus 
Needs, Wastes 

89.55 68.14. 13.70 7.70 


* Consumed by 72.7% of population. 
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FINANCE 


STATE OF JAPANESE ECONOMY 


The Japanese economy continued in 1954 to expand 
though a readjustment was already foreshadowed in 1952 
because of world conditions. The main factors contributing 
to the economic expansion were United States aid amount- 
ing to $2 billion and the accumulation of foreign currencies 
through special procurement receipts following the out- 
break of the Korean war. The divergent development from 
the world economy was made possible by the accumulation 
of foreign currency holdings. 


Under these circumstances, inflation could not’ be 
checked, and in view of the insufficient capital accumulation 
and special industrial structure of the Japanese economy 
which is sensitive to economic fluctuations, it was difficult 
to revise income and prices which showed a lack of equi- 
librium with the international level. In 1953, inflationary 
tendencies through the expansion of public finance, excess 


payments of government funds and easy money conditions - 


brought about an enlargement of economic circulation which 
was actually an investment boom. 

The tendency toward credit expansion prevented, though 
in appearance, a decline in the turnover of capital. A de- 
cline in commodity prices was prevented through bank loans 


having the nature of inventory relief, settlement by bills, — 


an increase in receivable and payable accounts and an undue 
enlargement of capital circulation. Nominal wages of or- 
ganized workers took an upward trend though the relative 
advance in industrial production was far greater than wage 
increases. In order to prevent a decline in profits, enter- 
prises endeavoured to check a price decline and maintain 
a high level of production. Continued government invest- 
ments and domestic demand brought about an enlargement 
of economic circulation. In time, however, the large scale 


of industrial enterprises involved a strong factor of potential 
over-production. 


As regards consumption, the various indicators such as 
real wages, household expenditure, the balance of farm in- 
come and expenditure showed an upward trend due to the 
delayed appearance of the effects of the Korean war boom 
on labour. This can be considered as a further reason for 
the continued business activities. . 


However, the economic expansion policies which de- 
pended on accumulated foreign currency holdings created 
their own limit. When the high level of commodity prices 
had lasted for a long period and the advance in real wages 
became stagnant, the domestic market showed a contraction. 
The increase in consumption became smaller than that of 
industrial production which was supported by credit expan- 

On the other hand, inflationary tendencies tended to 
curtail exports due to the high level of domestic prices. 


The demand for funds became more urgent as the turn- 
over of capital was restricted. These arose the necessity 
to borrow funds for the repayment of debts. The situa- 
ticn became serious for medium and_ small _ enterprises. 
Enterprises will not curtail or suspend operation so long 
as profits are realized, but banks are forced to exercise 
caution in extending loans. Under these circumstances, 
the financial retrenchment policies have acted for the ap- 
pearance of deflationary tendencies. 


From the beginning of this year the export trade has 
shown a recovery, and wholesale prices registered a larger 
decline than expected. The government, however, despite 
proposals to the contrary, emphasized the necessity of 
maintaining deflationary policies. 

Government disbursements seem, at a first glance, to 
have brought about a change in the supply and demand 
of commodities through the purchase of goods and services 
due to increased income. This may be regarded as the 


reason for the smaller decline in consumer prices than in — 
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COMMERCE 


wholesale prices. However, the raising of funds for indus- 
trial enterprises became difficult as the turnover of capital 
was restricted, whilst stocks of commodities accumulated 
in production centers despite sacrifite sales. Funds which 
flowed into industrial enterprises as a result of government — 
disbursements had to be appropriated for the repayment of 
debts or for the settlement of bills, and the funds thus 
repaid returned to the Bank of Japan through city banks. 
The continued decline in loans by the Bank of Japan, parti- 
cularly loans for financing imports, since the beginning of 
this year is an indication of the above tendency. Loans by 
city banks showed some increase from April due to excess 
payments of government funds, but commercial bills dis- 
counted continued to decline reflecting a reduction in pro- 
duction and trade. 


Rationalization naturally requires a certain amount of 
capital unavailable to medium and small enterprises, hence 
the many failures and readjustment of such enterprises. On 
the other hand, the vertical concentration of enterprises 
has made rapid progress, being rather facilitated by defla- 
tion. Financial retrenchment does not appear to be too 
irksome for many large enterprises. | | 


PHILIPPINE BUSINESS TRENDS 


Mixed trends featured October developments. With 
the decline in the cost of living index of the wage earner’s 
family, the purchasing power of the peso gathered strength. 
The retail prices index at the close of the third quarter of 
the year was steady, but the overall wholesale prices index 
slipped further to lower levels. The indices for both ex- 
ported and imported commodities have receded to new 
lows. Staple products showed strength, particularly copra 
and domestic consumption sugar. Hemp failed to sustain 
the advance last month, but the drop was slight. Sugar for 
export slipped further by a few centavos. Building con- 
struction slowed down, but trading in the securities market 
was brisk. 


Cost of living went down influenced by the abrupt 
decline in the prices of vegetables and rice. Clothing’ was 
fairly steady as well as house-rent-water items. Miscel- 
laneous items advanced fractionally, but not sufficient to 
affect the overall cost of living index for October which 
eased off to 317.8 points. Prices at the close of the third 
quarter stood at 282.3 per cent for the retail prices index 
and 92.3 per cent for the general wholesale prices index. 
Wholesale prices index for exported commodities declined by 
23 points in September to establish a record low since Octo- 
ber, 1952. The wholesale prices index for imported com- 
modities was no better as it declined to 124.0 per cent, a 
new low for the year. International reserves dwindled ‘to 
$296.14 million in October. Central Bank holdings shoul- 
dered the greater. loss as its reserves stood at $231.81 mil- 
lion—a new low since 1951. Foreign exchange holdings of 
other banks were off $3.64 million, amounting to $64.33 
million in October. Foreign exchange receipts and dis- 
bursements in October struck off an unfavorable balance. 
Net disbursement was placed at $10.98 million. Receipts 


-frcem visible and invisible exports totalled $36.85 million 


(Visible items—-$24.37 million; invisible—$12.48 million). 
Foreign exchange disbursements amounted to $47.83 million 
in October. (Visible imports—$42.45 million; Invisible— 
$5.88 million). Staple products revealed mixed trends: 
Copra halted the. price tailspin, but hemp failed to sustain 
its strength last month. Sugar for domestic consumption 
fared better than export sugar and rice flattened out this 
month. Building construction slowed down as permits issued 
in Manila totalled 341, valued approximately at P3.14 mil- 
hon. Securities market reached a new peak of 27,870,750 
shares traded in October valued at P2,929,569.25. Gold in 
the free market was unchanged at P110.60 per fine ounce. 
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CHINA PRODUCE 


TEA 


According to its preparation, Chinese 
tea may be roughly classified into five 
categories: black tea, green tea, 
“Oolong” tea, scented tea and. com- 
pressed tea. Black tea goes through 
the process of withering, rolling, fer- 
menting and firing. Newly-gathered 
leaves are first slightly allowed to 
“wither,” resulting in a desired loss of 
moisture. Then they are rolled to break 
up the leaf cells and to allow the en- 
closed juices to come to the surface of 
the leaves. They are then fermented. The 
enzymes contained in the leaves con- 
tinue to oxidize and produce an aroma- 
tic flavour. The leaves are then fired 
to stop the fermentation and _ dried. 
The “Keemun” and “Yunnan” teas are 
particularly sweet to the taste and 
each has its own distinctively flavour. 


In the manufacture of green _ tea, 
the primary object is to preserve the 
natural colour of the leaves. This is 
done by heating them in iron pans to 
destroy the oxidizing enzymes and pre- 
vent fermentation. The leaves are 
then rolled and fired until the whole 
process is completed. The main cha- 
racteristic of green tea is its rich content 
of Vitamin C which is not destroyed 
even at a temperature of 200 degrees 
centigrade. The best known of the 
great many varieties of green tea are 
the “Tunki,” “Shucheng” and “Ping- 
suey’’ teas. 


Oolong tea is an aromatic, semi- 
fermented tea, a cross between the 
black and the green tea. These leaves 
are thick and big but very tender, and 
they have the merits of both the green 
and black teas. Scented tea com- 
mands a wide market in China and is 
greatly liked in Europe and America. 
It is made by scenting the leaves with 
roses, jasmine or other fragrant flow- 
ers. This process adds the _ delicate 
scent of flowers to the original flavour 
of the tea. 


Compressed or brick tea is made by 
steamifg and firing the leaves and then 
placing them in moulds to be compress- 
ed. The blocks are made in many 
shapes according to the preference of 
the customer and are_ obtainable in 
the form of a ball, cube, brick, bowl, 
fish, heart, pillow or column. 


China is now trying very hard to 
re-capture the North African market 
for the green tea. Most of China’s 


export of red, black and brick tea went 
to USSR. During the month of 
October, China exported more than 
$2.5 million worth of tea to Hongkong. 
The total amount of export to HK 
during Jan.-Oct., 1954 exceeded $13.5 
million. On the local market, black 
tea of Hunan origin, 1st quality was 
quoted at $740 per picul last week. 
Oolong tea of Fukien origin, 2nd 
quality was sold at $600 per picul; and 
green tea of Fukien origin, 1st quality 
at $610 per picul. 


fbekiang, the Pearl 


divided into fine, 


RAW SILK AND SILK FABRICS 


Silk is one of the greatest inventions 
of China and, according’ to historical 
data, the reeling of silk and its con- 
version into fabrics were 
more than 2,600 years’ before’ the 
Christian era. Silk is produced mainly 
in the Taihu Lake area in Kiangsu and 
River Delta in 
Kwangtung, and in Szechuan along the 
Yangtse River. Wild  silkworms are 
found in abundance chiefly in Liaotung, 
Shantung and Honan which have exten- 
sive mulberry and oak forests. Chinese 
raw silk and silk fabrics are classified 
as follows: 


(A) Steam-filatured raw silk: It is 
reeled by mechanized ffilatures§ and 
classified according to the degree of its 
uniformity, cleanness, neatness, elasti- 
city, and fineness in denier 
The common varieties are those in 
13/15 or 20/22 denier, divided into 
nine grades: AAA, AA, A, B, C, D, 
E, F, G. Raw silk of these varieties 
is characterized by its lustre, elasticity, 
the fineness and uniformity of its 
fibres which essential for the 
making of good silk fabrics, decorative 
silk and fishing nets. Industrially, it 
is used as outer covering of electric 
wire, insulators, and in the manufacture 
of sieves and parachutes. 


(B) Raw silk reeled by native fila- 
tures: It is reeled by simple and 
hand-operated filatures and is_ sub- 
medium and coarse 
brands. It is highly elastic, and after 
undergoing further process and reel- 
ing, it becomes bright and lustrous. 

(C)  Doupion silk: This is silk reeled 
from doupions, that is, cocoons each 
containing two silkworms. It is coar- 
ser in denier counts. Fabrics made of 
doupion silk with its natural knobs 
have irregular and pretty designs and 
are ideal for curtains and upholstery. 
The common varieties are those in 80/ 
100, 100/120, 150/200, and 200/250 
denier. 


(D) Wild silk: It is noted for its 
strength, elasticity and its capacity to 
resist heat and absorb moisture which 
makes it an ideal summer material. 
The common variety is that in 33/38 
denier, classified into AA, A, and B 
grades. 

(E) Spun silk yarn: It is made 
from silk waste. The chief varieties are 
120/2, 140/2 and 210/2. 


(F) Silk fabrics: There are many 
kinds of silk fabrics. Among them are 
satin, brocade, gauze, poplin, georgette, 
charmeuse, made either entirely of silk, 
or of wild silk, or of silk mixed with 
other fibres. They are extremely popu- 
lar throughout the world and are 
used for lingerie, dresses, and decora- 
tive articles. | 


China is improving the production 
of raw silk and silk fabrics to meet 
the demand from Europe, India and 
Japan. Shipments of raw silk to HK 
this year during Jan.-Oct. period drop- 
ped to $8.3 million from the $10.1 mil- 
lion for the same period of last year. 


developed - 


counts. 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Silk fabrics dropped from $14.3 million 
to $13.6 million. On the local market 
last week prices of raw silk and spun 
silk were as follows: 


RAW SILK—Shanghai 20/22 denier 
A grade $3,400 per picul; Canton, 
white steam filature 20/22 denier A 
grade $3,300 per picul, B grade $3,270 
per picul; Canton 20/22 denier light 
vellow $2,720, 22/24 $2,690, 50/70 
$2,150; Szechuen 20/22 denier E grade 
$38,160 per picul. | 

SPUN SILK—Shanghai -210/2, 50 
kilos per case $2,060 per case; 140/2, 
50-kilo case $1,700; 120/2, 50-kilo case 
$1,650. 


EGGS AND EGG PRODUCTS. 


For many years, China has. been 
known as the. world’s’ greatest ex- 
porter of eggs and egg products. At 
the beginning of the 20th century, 
China started to export dried and 
frozen egg products, mainly to Britain, 
Germany, France, Belgium, the United 
States, Italy, Hongkong, the Philippines 
and the South Sea Islands. In 19386, 
China exported 53,065.7 metric tons of 
frozen and liquid egg products, 9,962.17 
metric tons of dried egg products and 
380,000,000 fresh eggs. There isa 
large variety of China’s egg products. 
The following are the chief exportable 
products: 


(A.) Frozen whole eggs: Mix evenly 
the yolk and albumen and then pack the 
product in airtight tins, weighing 48, 
24 or i6 lb. net. This product is of 
the same quality as fresh eggs. 


(B) Frozen albumen and yolk: The 
yolk and albumen are separately kept 
in airtight tins, so that the yolk and 
albumen can be used separately. The 
mayonnaise which is a favourite salad 
dressing of west Europeans is made of 
frozen egg yolk. 


(C) Whole egg powder: This is 
made by mixing evenly the yolk and 
albumen and processing the mixture 
at high temperature into powder. It is. 
then packed in airtight tins, usually 
weighing 200 Ib. net. 


(D) Dried albumen and spray ege 
yolk: It is made first by separating the 
yolk from the albumen. When _ the 
albumen has . been’ fermented, it is 
heated at a low temperature until it 
turns into crystals which are then 
packed in airtight tins, weighing 100 
lb. net. The dried spray egg yolk is. 
made by processing the yolk into pow- 
der at high temperature.. It is packed 
in airtight tins, weighing 200 lb. net. 

(E) Salted boraciec liquid yolk: The 
yolk is mixed with a little salt and boric 
acid. The product is then put into 
wooden barrels usually capable of hold- 
ing 200 kilogrammes net each. It is 
exported and generally used in the 
tannery industry. 


(F) Salted benzoate liquid yolk: A 


little salt and sodium benzoate are add-. - 


ed to the yolk of fresh eggs which 
are then packed in wooden barrels hold- 
ing 200 kilogrammes net each. The 


yolk thus processed is ready -for ex- 
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port and is mainly used in the tannery 
industry. 


Chinese authorities recently set up 


following export standards for various 


egg products: (A) Frozen whole eggs: 


Maximum water content 76%; oil con- 


tent 10-15%; acidity of fat not to ex- 
ceed 4 millilitres; germs not to ex- 
ceed five million per gramme; and no 
colon-bacilli must be found in 1/1,000,- 
000 dilution. (B) Whole egg powder: 
Maximum water content 4.5%; oil con- 
tent 45-50%; acidity of fat 4 millilitres. 
(C) Dried albumen: Beating power 
over 5.75 inches; maximum water con- 
tent 17%; minimum = solubles 80%; 
maximum acidity (lactic acid) 1.2%; 
odour normal. (D) Dried spray whole 
yolk: Oil content 60-68%; maximum 
acidity of fat 4 millilitres; odour fresh; 
maximum water content 4 per cent. (E) 
Salted liquid yolk preserved with boric 
maximum 


acidity of fat 5 millilitres; sodium 
chloride 8-12%; boric acid not ex- 
ceeding 2%. (F) Salted liquid yolk 


preserved with sodium benzoate: 
Maximum water content 52%; oil con- 
tent 24-30%; acidity of fat 5 milli- 
litres; sodium chloride 6-8%; sodium 
benzoate 0.5-10%. 


China is planning to develop modern 
chicken farms throughout the country. 
It was estimated that if each of the 
100 million peasant households raises 
one more hen, these hens will give an- 
other 10,000 million eggs every year. 
During the past two years, China 
shipped very little egg products to HK. 
On the local market last week, dried 
albumen was quoted at 
pound C & F Europe; dried yolk at 6s 
6d; and whole egg powder at 5s 3d. 


CANADIAN 
INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIR 


Amid the hurly-burly of current 
world affairs, and against the backdrop 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade talks now in progress in 
Geneva, a concrete expression of in- 
ternational goodwill is quietly taking 
form once again at the permanent Ex- 
hibition Grounds at Toronto, Ontario. 


From across Canada and around the 
world, manufacturers of products rang- 
ing from pie plates to punch presses, 
are booking space to exhibit at the 
eighth consecutive Canadian  Interna- 
tional Trade Fair. Present indications 
are that more than twentyfive coun- 
tries will be represented. Equally, 
business visitors desirous of reviewing 
the world’s offerings will be on hand 
and their number is expected to sur- 
pass the 1954 total of over twenty 
five thousand. | 


The Trade Fair, again sponsored by 
the Government of Canada, and de- 
dicated to the promotion of multilateral 
trade, will run from May 30th to June 
10th, 1955. 


6s 8d per | 


Vitality and variety are the _ key 
notes as the Fair this year again adapts 
its form to world trade demands and 
requirements. An _ Ajrcraft Section 
was the 1954 innovation. Its success 
attracted wide attention from manu- 
facturers in the aviation field, and a 
larger Aircraft Section with a broader 
range of exhibits is the prediction for 
the coming year. There is a good pos- 
sibility that some producers will show 
complete aircraft ranging from jet 
fighters to small “bush” craft. None- 
theless, aircraft parts and equipment, 
along with aircraft production ma- 
chinery, will still be predominant. The 
featured aerial display known as_ the 
Canadian National Air Show, once more 
to be associated with the International 
Trade Fair, will take place on June 4th 
at the end of the first week. 

In addition to past product classifica- 
tion groups, however, the 1955 Fair will 
have a Welding and Metals Section for 
the first time. Organized in co-opera- 
tion with the Canadian Welding Society, 
the new section will include a wide 
variety of equipment and ma- 
terials in the welding field. Its 
introduction reflects the importance 
of the welding industry in the 
Canadian industrial scene. With 
the scope of Canadian manufacturing 
on the increase, new uses. arise for 
welding techniques, and the demand for 
products within the welding and metals 
field grows stronger. The new section 
should attract wide interest and _its 
creation conforms to the traditional 
Trade Fair policy of developing new 


trade categories to keep pace with the 
times. 


A Petro-Chemical Section is a future 
possibility. Work is 
way to arrange a comprehensive display 
of products in the petroleum, gas and 
allied fields in future Fairs. Exhibits 
will likely include petroleum and_ its 
by-products, industrial chemicals, gas 
equipment, and oil well, oil refining, oil 
processing and pipeline equipment. 

Electrical equipment, particularly of 
the heavy industrial type, bids fair to 
be in greater evidence in 1955 than 
ever before. Already some of the 
largest manufacturers have submitted 
applications and many more are expect- 
ed. Early indications point to the 
Machine Tool Section as the probable 
largest single trade category, but other 
important ‘product classifications will 
be plant equipment, office equipment, 
materials handling equipment, construc- 
tion equipment, and power equipment. 
The “prestige” Section specific to in- 
stitutional displays will also be large. 

Hongkong businessmen are welcomed 
as visitors; Hongkong manufacturers 
and traders are sought as exhibitors to 
broaden the international character of 
the Trade Fair. 

With world economic trends  fore- 
shadowing convertibility of exchanges, 
evidencing increased productive capaci- 
ties, and forecasting demands for new 
sources of supply and new products, the 
up-to-date trader will be found at the 
Canadian International Trade Fair. 


already under 
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Complete details respecting the Fair 
are available from the Office of the 
Canadian Trade Commissioner, Hong- 
kong. 


HONGKONG FAR 
EASTERN TRADE REPORTS 


During the week just before 
Christmas holidays, trading in the local 
commodity market slowed down. China 
produce and metals retained good ex- 
port and local demand but the general 
tone of business was slower. Indus- 
trial chemicals attracted en- 
quiries than orders; paper remained 
firm on the strength of local demand; 
pharmaceuticals were featureless; cot- 
ton yarn enjoyed brisk trading at- the 
beginning of the week but piece goods 
failed to improve. 


China Trade: With the issuance of 
new Reconstruction Bonds of 6 billion 
People’s Yuan, China will be in a posi- 
tion to purchase more essential sup- 
plies. Peking announced’ that these 
bonds are issued not te cover deficits in 
the budget but to provide funds for 
reconstruction. Purchases under the 
reconstruction programmes __ include 
metals, industrial chemicals, cotton, 
rubber, and _ petroleum. Meanwhile, 
China introduced more new exports. 
Silk pongee, soft satin, ivory, jade, em- 
broidered articles, lacquer and_ other 
consumer goods were offered to HK. 


Taiwan Trade: To encourage the in- 
vestment of overseas capital, Taiwan 
announced the granting of a premium 
of T$6 for each US$1_ remitted to 
Taiwan. Similar premium will be 
given to exporters on US_ dollars 
earned from exports. In addition to 
sugar, more Taiwan tea reached HK to 
meet the seasonal demand. HK manu- 
factures exported to Taiwan included 


shirts, rubber and leather footwear, 
underwear, and enamelware. 

Trade with Japan: HK’s’ imports 
from Japan will probably reach the 


total value of $48 million for Decem- 
ber. Imports from Japan include piece 
goods (fibre fabrics, rayon, flannellette 
and poplin), seafcod, gourmet powder, 
cement, toys, small motors, ball pens, 
cameras, binoculars and sundries. Ex- 
ports to Japan include scrap iron, beans 
and other China produce. Japanese 
authorities notified HK manufacturers 
and shippers to refrain from utilising 
hay and straw for the packing of their 
exports to Japan due to import restric- 
tions against rice plants, rice straw, or 
manufactures thereof and because of 
the new measure to prevent the spread 
of foot and mouth disease. However, 
under unavoidable circumstances such 
packing is allowed provided that a cer- 
tificate of disinfection issued by the 
HK authorities can be obtained. Cot- 
ton and staple fibre goods manufac- 
turers in Japan will cut their produc- 
tion by 10% during January and 
February 1955 as the result of the 
restricted raw cotton supply. Japan 
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estimated that before the end of this 
year, her export figure for cotton cloth 
will reach 1,200 million square yards. 
Exports of cotton cloth for the past 
five years in million square yards were: 
1950—1,103; °1951—1,094; 1952— 
761; 1958—914; and 1954 (January 
to November)—1,142. Japanese cotton 
cloth and yarn had suffered price- 
declines recently and it was hoped that 
the restricted output of cotton yarn 
during December 1954 and the first 
two’ months in 1955 would firm up 
these quotations. 


Trade with Korea: Korean mer- 
chants had petitioned Seoul for a tem- 
porary ban on imports of foreign yarn; 
however, no adverse effects were felt 
in HK. The foreign exchange recent- 
ly allocated for the import of cotton 
yarn is free from all restrictions. En- 
quiries from Seoul increased following 
the second auction sale of foreign ex- 
change. Buying interest was confined 
to rayon fibre of European origin. Re- 
cent shipments from HK to Korea 
consisted mainly of cotton yarn, staple 
fibre yarn, knitting wool, industrial 
chemicals and paper. A major por- 
tion of these exports had been pur- 
chased by concerned exporters during 
the previous weeks, hence little stimu- 
lation was felt on the local market. 
Korean authorities now permit traders 
to export large quantities of minerals 
in exchange for the import of spinning 
machinery and other metal products. 
Some 600 tons of minerals worth about 


US$120,000 were recently approved 
for export. | 
Indonesia Trade: Djakarta issued 


more import licences for photographic 
films, metals, industrial chemicals, 
medical supplies, cotton 
goods and sundries. However, more 
enquiries than orders reached HK. 


Trade with Indochina: Haiphong 
bought some HK yarns and _ sundries 
to meet the seasonal demand before the 
Lunar New Year, but the quantities were 
too small to stimulate the local market. 
Shipments to Pnompenh and _ Saigon 
consisted of porcelainware, Chinese 
paper and garlic. Imports from Indo- 
china were curbed by the export re- 
striction on rice and high cost of other 
items. 


Shipments (o Singapore: With the 
Lunar New Year about a month away, 
there were more orders from Singapore 


for vermicelli, ham, melon seeds, 
Chinese wine, fruits, preserved vege- 
tables and other’ edibles. However, 


these shipments did not amount to 
large figures. Importers in Singapore 
have been buying direct from China. 
These orders, therefore, represented 
only emergency purchases to meet the 
seasonal demand. Singapore’s’ direct 
imports from China include eggs, fresh 
fish, cereal preparations, fresh fruits 
and nuts, fresh and . preserved vege- 


tables, spices, oil seed kernels, vege-: 


table produce, paper and paper boards, 
special fabrics and consumer’ goods 
such as electric flashlight and um- 
brellas.. 


yarn, piece | 


iron. 


Commodity Markets 


China Produce: With strong demand 
from Japan and Korea, sesame i1m- 
proved to $93 per picul for January 


forward. Groundnut kernel gained on 
local demand and January forward 
reached $49.50 per picul. Bitter al- 


mond enjoyed renewed demand from 
Europe and spot cargo firmed up to 
$112 per picul when indents from 
China advanced. Low stock, indent 
difficulties and strong export demand 
stimulated menthol crystal to $40 per 
pound for spot goods. Citronella oil 
quotations from Taiwan increased to 
T$38.50 per Taiwan catty: In- the 
local market, it improved to HK$8.45 
per pound while in London it was 
quoted at 10s 102d per pound CIF. 
Aniseed oil gained to $1,950 per picul 
for January forward, ex-wharf, while 
spot goods reached $2,050 per picul. 
After a brief period of weak prices, 
soya bean regained from $46.40 to $50 
per picul on the strength of good 
local demand as well as steady ship- 
ments to Japan and Singapore. Japan 
was also interested in cassia lignea, 
linseed, musk, and red beans: India in 
cassia lignea, turmeric, green peas and 
green beans; Singapore in tea, dried 
chilli and green beans; Thailand in tea 
and dried chilli; and Europe in wood- 
oil, tea and raw silk. Groundnut oil 
declined under the weight of heavy 
arrivals from China and India_ while 
rice bran dropped due to the lack of 
demand. 


Metals: Trading at the beginning of 
the week was brisk. Prices of popular 


items advanced on the strength of good > 


export and local demand and because 
of the increased indent prices of Euro- 
pean and Japanese goods. The general 
tone then slowed down with the ap- 
proach of the holidays. Bulk _ trans- 
actions were registered in the sales of 
galvanized iron sheet, iron wire nails, 
galvanized iron wire and structural 
stecls. Low stock and steady demand 
improved prices of black plate, black 
plate waste waste, tin plate, tinplate 
waste waste, fibre sheets and scrap 
In addition to orders from Indo- 
nesia and India, speculative buying 
stimulated galvanized iron wire to new 
high. Korea was_ particularly inter- 
ested in HK manufactured mild steel 
round and angle bars while Japan re- 
mained keen in scrap iron. HK au- 
thorities announced that licences for 
vee belting of all types would’ be 
granted subject to exchange and area 


eontrol requirements and _ without 
Essential Supplies Certificates or for 
export to any destination. 

Industrial Chemicals: With the ex- 


ception of some speculative buying of 
low stocked items, trading was quiet. 
Prices remained steady on the strength 
of enquiries from Korea. Sodium 
chlorate improved on speculative buy- 
ing; sodium bichromate firmed up due 
to indent difficulties and the lack of 
selling offers; while sodium nitrite, 
petrolatum, red phosphorus and copal 
gum registered gains on account of 
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low stocks. Enquiries from Korea 
covered industrial tallow, soda ash, 
caustic soda, red phosphorus, chlorate 
of potash, copal gum and shellac. 


Paper: Despite good local demand, 
prices of popular items failed to im- 
prove due to slow export demand and 
arrivals from Japan and China. Popu- 
lar items included newsprint in reams, 
art printing, woodfree printing, poster, 
manifold, bond, foolscap, M.G. cap, 
duplex board, strawboard cello- 
phane. 


Pharmaceuticals: Dihydrostreptomy- 
cin firmed up to $1.16 per vial on good 
local demand while’ aspirin powder 
improved to $2.45 per pound on low 
stock. Trading in general, however, 
remained quiet throughout the week. 
Popular items which attracted more en- 
quiries than orders were penicillin pro- 
cain oil of 3 million units in 10 ee 
vials, neosalvarsan ampoules, santonin 
crystal, quinine hydrochloride, atophan 
tablets, DDT powder.  sulphonamides, 
saccharum lactose and PAS powder. 


Cotton Yarn and “Piece Goods: 
Stronger drawing force from Korea 
encouraged trading in rayon yarn. 


Korean and Indochinese interest in 
cotton yarns failed to develop into bulk 
purchases. Prices of yarns, however, 
remained firm on account of thin stock 
and steady raw cotton price. Despite 
firm prices reported in Japan, the 
piece goods market here lacked sub- 
stantial buying support. Orders from 
UK and Africa kept prices steady. 


Cement: Heavy arrivals from Ger- 
many and Japan depressed cement 
prices to $116 per ton for Japanese 
cement in bulk and $115 per ton for 
German cement in bulk. 


Local Industries 


Further development in HK’s ename!- 
ware industry includes four new com- 
plete factories and three new stamping 
plants which will start production 
within four months. A chemical works 
is opening up on Tsing I Island for the 
manufacture of phenolic molding pow- 
der and another plant will soon start 
to manufacture gas mantles. One 
manufacturer of rubber footwear is 
building a branch factory and his exist- 
ing factory will be devoted to the mak- 
ing of rubber toys. 


Japan-China Trade 


In her trade with China, the Japanese 
House of Representatives recently ap- 
proved a resolution to invite a Chinese 
trade mission to Japan. Japan’s new 
Cabinet under Prime Minister. Ichiro 
Hatoyama seemed anxious to expand 
trade with China. Representatives of 
the Japan Penicillin Society will soon 
visit China for the dual purpose of 
thrashing out discrepancies with 
Chinese traders on units of penicillin 
and of exploring the _ possibilities of 
more direct exports to. China. During 
the past months, Japanese metals and 
other products consisted of a_ big 
portion of HK’s exports to China while 
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China produce constituted the major 
part of Japan’s procurements from 
HK. The development of direct trade 
between Japan and China will eventual- 
ly affect HK’s trade with these two 
countries. During the first 11 months 
of this year Japan’s exports to China 
totalled $13 million while exports for 
1953 totalled only $4.5 million. 


HONGKONG COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS 


The following new private companies 


were 
incorporated during the weeks ended:— 
December 4, 1954: 

Java Consolidated Estates Limited— 
To purchase, sell, exchange, deal in lands, 
buildings; Nominal Capital, $10,000,000; Regis- 
tered Office, 601 Marina House, Victoria; Sub- 


scribers—-W. A. Welch, No. 4, Shek O, Hong- 
kong, Merchant; H. R. M. Cleland, 18 Shek O, 
Hongkong, Chartered Accountant; E. B. Me- 
Bain, 10, Douglas Apartments, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant; F. G. Nigel, R. B. L. 536 Repulse Bay 
Road, Hongkong, Solicitor; H. Caine, 56, Rutton 
Building, Hongkong, Solicitor; W. C. Carr, 
23 Shouson Hill Road, Hongkong, Solicitor; 
F. D. Hammond, 36, Dina House, Hongkong, 
Solicitor. 


Yuen On_ Investment Company  Limited— 
Merchants, exporters and importers; Nominal 
Capital, $1,000,000; Registered Office, 514 Jaffe 
Road, Hongkong; Subscribers—Kan Choi, 516, 
Jaffe Road, Hongkong, Merchant; Law Bik To, 
516, Jaffe Road, Hongkong, Married Woman. 


Chong Yun and Sons Estates Limited— 
Merchants,- exporters and importers; Nominal 
Capital, $10,000,000; Subscribers—Cheng Sui 


Yin, 41 Hill Road, Hongkong, Merchant; Ching- 


po Cheng, 20, Tsat Tze Mui Road, Hongkong, 
Merchant. 


December 1], 1954: 


Anglo-Chinese Godown Company, Limited— 
Warehousemen, godown-keepers; Nominal Capi- 
tal, $40,000; Registered Office, Nos. 12 & 14 


Praya, Kennedy Town, Hongkong; Subscribers— 
Shen Chu Pao, 326, King’s Road, Hongkong, 
Shipping Manager; Shung Ch. Bing, 1, North 
— Terrace, King’s Road, Hongkong, Mer- 
enant. 


Diamond Mercury Record Company Limited— 
To deal with phonograph records, sound record- 
ing; Nominal Capital, $1,000,000; Registered 
Office, Henry House, Victoria; Subscribers— 
Renaldo Alberto da Silva, Henry House, Hong- 
kong, Merchant; Lina Dumont da Silva, 46A 
Kadoorie Avenue, Kowloon, Married Woman. 


The Hongkong Navigation & Investment Com- 
pany Limited—To purchase, charter, hire, build, 
steam and other launches; Nominal Capital, 
$1,000,000; Registered Office, 607 Pedder Build- 
ing, Hongkong; Subscribers—-Masie Chow, 6, 
Perkin’s Road, Jardine’s Lookout, Hongkong, 
Married Woman; James Jee Chen Lieu, 60, 
Hennessy Road, Hongkong, Merchant. 


European Corporation Limited— 
Importers, exporters; Nominal Capital, $1,000,- 
000; Subscribers—James Templer Prior, Tat 
Koon, Taipo Road, Shatin, Solicitor: Hon Chee 
Lee, 91, Leighton Road, Hongkong, Solicitor. 


Asiatic 


December 18. 1954: 


South East Asia Shipping and Trading Com- 
pany, Limited—To buy or otherwise acquire 
ships and vessels; Nominal Capital, $1,000,000; 
Registered Office, Room No. 314 Tak Shing 
House, Hongkong; Subscribers—Chiang Kam 
Fung, 1, Granville Road, Kowloon, Married 
Woman, and Chu Kwei Ying, 69, Chatham Road, 
Married Woman. 


Sing Chun Yuen Company, Limited-——Manu- 
facturers of and dealers in preserved and can- 
ned fruits; Nominal Capital, $600,000; Regis- 
tered Office, Section No. 284-287, D.D. 450 Kwai 
Chung, Tsun Wan, New Territories, Hongkong; 
Subscribers—-Chee Wah Chew, 25, King’s Road, 
Hongkong, Merchant, and Lee Tim, 3, Shelter 
Street, Causeway Bay, Hongkong, Merchant. 


- turnover amounting to $900,000. 


The following new Public Company was in- 


corporated during the week ended December 18, 
1954 :—- 


The Hongkong Chinese Bank, Limited— 
Business of banking; Nominal Capital, $10,- 
000,000; Registered Office, Rooms 107-110 Marina 
House, Victoria; Subscribers—-Chan Kee Hwa, 
27, Tin Hau Temple Road, Hongkong, Company 
Director; Sik-Nin Chau, I.L. No. 3547, Hatton 
Road, Hongkong, Medical Practitioner: Pang 
Kwok Tan, 14, Playing Field Road, Kowloon, 
Company Director; Lo Min-Nung, 1, Kadoorie 
Avenue, Kowloon, Merchant: Hui Oi Chow, 7, 
Garden Road, Hongkong, Merchant; Ngan Shing- 
Kwan, 64, Kennedy Road, Hongkong, Merchant; 
Chan Ping Fung, 46, Des Voeux Road West, 
Hongkong, Banker; Bunnan Tong, 84, Robinson 
Road, Hongkong, Merchant; Wong Fuk Hong, 
3, Comfort Terrace, Hongkong, Merchant; Hsu 
Chi-Liang, 11A, Blue Pool Road, Hongkong, 
Merchant; Seaward Woo, 81, Chatham Road, 
Kowloon, Merchant: Ma Kam Chan, 15, Yuk 
Sau Street, Hongkong, Merchant; and Pong 
Ding Yuen, 25A Robinson Road, Hongkong 
Merchant. 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


With the approach of Christmas holi- 
days, trading on the market’ slowed 
down. The undertone, however, _ re- 
mained firm at the end of the week. 


Last Week’s Developments 


Monday: The market ruled steady in 
a day of moderate trading and, where 
changed, rates were fractionally higher. 
Utilities and Lands were 
whilst H.K. Banks were firm on short- 
age of scrip. There was a further 


sharp rise in the price of rubber to 
87-11/16 Straits cents but Amalga- 
mated remained unchanged at $13. 


Rubber Trusts, however, were a shade 
firmer closing with unsatisfied buyers 
at $2.33. The undertone was steady. 
The turnover amounted to $1,350,000. 
Tuesday: The market followed much 
the same pattern as Monday with rates 
remaining virtually unchanged under 
steady support. Interest, however, was 
well spread over the board. H.K. Banks 
(Local Register) advanced to $2,000 in 
sympathy with the sharp rise_ in 
London Register shares to £113. Rub- 
ber shares remained firm were 
active on higher advices from Singa- 
pore for the commodity. The general 
undertone was again very steady and 
the turnover amounted to $1,980,000. 
Wednesday: Trading was on a moderate 
scale during the half-day session, 

undertone, however, was_ generally 
quite steady and price changes either 
way were insignificant. Rubber shares 


were inclined to be easier. Thursday: 
With the approach of the Christmas 
holidays, the market became _ dull 


through lack of enquiry. Trading was 
on a meagre scale but the undertone 
was steady and apart from H.K. Banks 
rates held firm. Turnover for the day 


amounted to $1,200,000. Friday: Trad- 


ing was almost at a standstill during 
the closing session before the holidays. 
Apart from a slight recovery in rubber 
shares, in sympathy with higher advice 
from Singapore for the commodity it- 


in demand 
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self, the market was featureless. The 
undertone, however, remained steady 
and the turnover amounted to $425,000. 


SINGAPORE SHARE 
MARKET 


The deluge which continued to sweep 
over Southern Malaya and Singapore 
for a second week called for buoyancy 
for survival in many areas. This at- 
tribute was markedly present in_ the 
share market and brokers and ‘payong’ 
(gamp) sellers were kept busy. The 
Industrial section was again _pre- 
dominant, Tins moved irregularly with 
demand highly selective and Rubbers 


saw a little more business. Loan deal- 
ings were less in volume. 
The confidence shown in Industrials 


owed much to splendid reports from 
Straits Times and Wearne_ Brothers 
and to an announcement by Gammon 
Malaya of a one for four free capital 
issue. The first named changed at 
$3.17 cum before going ex at $3.05. 
Wearnes went to $3.00 cum and later 
had unsatisfied buyers at $2.824 ex. 
Gammon $3.65 buyers before the an- 
nouncement went to $3.90 cum capital 


issue, Robinson Ords. had buyers 
throughout at $2.074 and Metal Box 
fluctuated between $1.40 and_ $1.43. 


Malayan Collieries were supported at 
$0.61 while Malayan Cement had buy- 
ers at $1.425. In tune with a firm 
Hongkong market, Hongkong Bank and 
Union Insurance were taken by Mala- 
yan buyers at $1,010 and $485 respec- 
tively. Straits Steamship had small 
enquiry and Straits Traders eased a 
trifle on offerings. 

Oriental Telephone had an increased 
turnover on an announcement in the 
Legislative Council that an. instalment 
of fifteen million dollars would be paid 
by Government on 3rd January. This 
payment is equal to £3.1.5. per share. 

Among Dollar Tins Petaling met a 
steady demand up to $38.45. Rantau 
under forced sales shed 10 cents until 


offerings were absorbed and are down 


on balance. In Malayan registered 
sterling Tins, Austral Amalgamated 
were taken up to 16/103 and Rawang 
Tin Fields met variable demand and 
offerings and fluctuated between 13/- 
and 13/6 closing midway. Pengkalen 
were again taken from London as were 
Kramat Pulai. The latter are regard- 
ed as an advantageous means of secur- 
ing an interest in attractive 
AOKAM grab dredging project. 
Operators in Rubbers took offerings 
at quotations but showed marked reluc- 
tance to advance their bids even when 
the commodity topped 85 cents on Fri- 
day. The real estate developers Bukit 
Sembawang and Singapore United were 
done in quantity being taken fron 


London as well as having fair ex/ 


changes among local holders. 

Loans passing in moderate pares 
were well absorbed while Malayange 
vestment in British War Loan we 
sumed, | 


/ 


872 


11th—17th December 1954. 


Consolidated Tin Smelters Ords. 
27/9, Fraser & Neave Ords. $1.97, Gammon 
€3.65 to $3.90 e.c.i. Goodwocd Park Hotel Ltd., 
$1.17 xd, Hongkong Bank [Colonial] $1,010, Wm. 


Business Done 


Industrials: 


Jacks $3.42% and $3.47%, Malayan Breweries 
$3.92, Malayan Cement $1.40 to $1.42, Malayan 
Collieries 61 cts, Metal Box $1.40 to $1.43. to 
$1.40, Robinson Ords. $2.0714%4 and $2.09, Sime 


Darby $2.00, Singapore Coid Storage $1.8214 to 
$1.80, Straits Times $3.1714 ed to $3.05 ex div. 
Union TInsurance of Canton $485, United En- 
yineers Ords. $13.50 to $13.75, Wearne Bros. 
$2.90 to $3.00 ed cb to $2.82% ex, Wilkinson 
Process $1.50. 

Tins:—-Hong Fatt $1.271%4, Kuchais $1.80, 
Petaling $3.4314 to $3.45, Rantau $1.90 to $1.80 
to $1.821%, Taiping Consolidated $1.70 and 
$1.67%, Teluk Kruin $1.85 ed, Ulu Klang 42 
cts, Austral Amal. 16/6 to 16/1014, Kampong 
Kamunting 7/9, Katu 32/-, Kuala Kampar 34/-, 
Larut 13/3, Lower Perak 13/7%, Rawang Tins 
13/- to 13/6 to 13/3, Takuapa 16/3, Kamunting 
7/7%, Kramat Pulai 5/7144, Pengkalen Ords. 
9/3. 

Rubber:-—Aver Panas 73 cts. and 75 cts, Batu 
Lintang $1.15, Bukit Sembawang 4/3% to 4/54, 
Kempas $1.20, Kuala Sidim $1.20, Kundong 
$1.95, New Serendah $1.15, Pajam 67 cts, Parit 
Perak: $1.10, Singapore United to 

Overseas Investments:—British:—Borax Con- 
solidated Ltd., 85/-, Low Bonnar 26/6, Mon- 
tarue Meyer 8/1114, Odeon Theatres (Prefs.) 
15/844, Oriental Telephones 100/- to 102/6, local 
ready, 104/- to 105/3 arrival incl. stamps, 
Standard Motors 7/84. 

Australian :-—Broken 
Island Scheelite 17/3, Northern Hercules 
to 4/1%, Peko 7/7% to 7/5, Southern 
tricity of Queensland Variable Interest 
21/1114, Swan Brewery 9/10. 

South African:~—Merriespruit 
State) Gold Mining Co. 11/114. 


Hill Props. 40/-, King 
4/2% 
Elec- 
Stock 


(Orange Free 


LOCAL PRINTING PRESS 


The Local Printing Press Limited 
reported aggregate profits of $1.3 mil- 
lion this year. The Chairman stated 
at an extraordinary general meeting 
last week that although the _ profits 
from printing were lower this year, the 
overall profits of the company, largely 
derived from real estate and from the 
first full year’s rentals of Caxton 
House, yielded $1.8 m. The meeting 
recommended a special capital bonus. 
One new share will be issued for every 
complete four issued shares held by 
shareholders. The money so distri- 
buted will amount to $942,630. Dur- 
ing the year the Company acquired a 
property at North Point, which was 
suitable for development. 

The extraordinary meeting was pre- 
ceded by the annual general meeting 
of the Company. 


Addressing those present, Mr Brad- 
bury said: “The accounts for finan- 
cial year ending June, 1954, show an 
all-time record for this Company which 
is mainly due to nearly a full year’s 
revenue from our new building ‘Caxton 
House’. The net profit for the year 
is $1,366,121, which together with 
$47,162 carried forward from last year 
and $47,162 over-provided for Corpora- 
tion Profit Tax 1954/55, leaves $1,4738,- 
284 available for appropriation. Our 
printing department has’ shown 
turnover and profit for the year under 
review which is in keeping with the 
state of business generally in the 
Colony. 


“We have purchased a property con- 
sisting of 20,000 sa. ft. on the Main 
King’s Road highway, North Point. 
Half of this is covered by a _ two- 
storey, strong reinforced concrete 
building, capable of taking additional 
floors if required. Total Assets of 
$6,424,895 show an increased value of 
$1,153,515 after appropriate deprecia- 
tion has been allowed for. The divi- 
dend of $2 per share on the old shares 
and $1 per share on the new shares 
will be a substantially increased dis- 
tribution over last year and is justified 
by the increased revenue from. pro- 
perty.”’ 


METAL INDUSTRIES 
CORP. LTD. 


At the annual meeting of the Metal 
Industries Corporation Ltd. held last 
week, Mr. G. E. Marden, Chairman, 
said that negotiations were being con- 
ducted by the company for the pur- 
chase of further tonnage for breaking 
and consideration was being given to 
the possibility of operating their own 


rolling mill in the Colony. The com-_ 
pany, in conjunction with other con- 


cerns, had made certain arrangements 
to take a substantial interest in a com- 
pany recently formed to prospect for 
and develop workable ore deposits in 
Hongkong. The surplus for the period 
under review amounted to $16,952 to 
which was added the balance brought 
forward of $197,350, making available 
for appropriation a total of $214,302 
which the Directors recommended to 
be carried forward. The Board plan- 
ned to restore the company’s activities 
to their pre-war scope. Further capi- 
tal will be required for that purpose 
and arrangements will be made to raise 
it privately. 


RUBBER COMPANIES 


Four rubber companies—Java Con- 
solidated Rubber and Coffee _ estates, 
the Kroewoek Java Plantations, the 
Anglo-Dutch (Java) Plantations, and 
the Ziangbe Rubber Company—with 
holdings in Indonesia were amalga- 
mated with the Java Consolidated Es- 
tates Limited last’ week at extraor- 
dinary general meetings of the com- 
panies held at Marina House, Hong- 
kong. The companies will be wound 
up voluntarily. In the Chairman’s 
statement for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1953, of the Java Consolidated 
Rubber and Coffee Estates, Limited, 
Mr. W. A. Welch said that the profit 
for the year as shown by the holding 
company’s accounts was £1,220. The 
Directors recommended a dividend of 
HK 5 cents per share out of the credit 
balance on appropriation account. 


The Kroewoek Java _ Plantations 
Limited reported a net loss of HK$7,- 
678 for the year ending December 31, 
1953. The debit balance on Profit and 
Loss Account of HK$14,628 was car- 
ried forward. The Bajah Estate con- 


means the Company’s 
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tinued its production during the whole 
of the year, but it was obvious that 
the Company would never recover 
Kroewoek Estate, which was occupied 
by squatters. The Anglo-Dutch 
(Java) Plantations Limited reported a 
loss of £942 for the year_ ending 
December 31, 1953. After debiting 
this loss and crediting the dividend 
received from the Subsidiary Company, 
the debit balance to be carried forward 
was £2,905. Goenoengsarie and Tja- 
roel Estates remained in production 
during the year under review. A divi- 
dend of HK 10 cents a share for the 
year ending December 31, 1953, was 
approved for the Ziangbe Rubber Com- 
pany, Limited. Although a loss of 
£626 was recorded for the year under 
review, a dividend was declared be- 
cause, after taking into account the 
dividend received from the Subsidiary 
Company, there was a credit balance 
on Profit and Loss Account. It was 
unlikely that the Company would ever 
recover the Pasawahan Estate. Ban- 
doeardjo Estate was completely’ de- 
stroyed and there was no likelihood of 
regaining possession of the land which 
was occupied by squatters. The Kali 
Minggir Estate was in production for 
the whole year. 


ANGLO JAVA ESTATES 


A special resolution whereby the 
Anglo Java Estates Ltd., will hand 
over all the issued share capital and 
current accounts of its subsidiary com- 
panies to Wattie Holdings Ltd., was 
passed at an Extraordinary General 
Meeting of Anglo Java last week. 
Wattie Holdings Ltd., will undertake 
to meet all the Company’s net liabi- 
lities in Hongkong. The Anglo Java 
subsidiary companies concerned are 
N.V. Limburg Landen, N.V. Djarangan 
Estate Ltd., and N.V. Cult. Mij. Kali 
Glidik Estates. Anglo Java suffered. 
very heavy losses due to the wanton 
damage done during the unrest in Java 
and despite all the efforts of the Com- 
pany’s Agents in Java, it failed to re- 
cover any of the properties. Wattie 
Holdings Ltd., offered to take over all 
the liabilities of Anglo Java Estates 
Ltd., in exchange for all the shares in 
the Subsidiary Companies. By _ this 
liabilities in 
Hongkong will be met by Wattie Hold- 
ings Ltd, and they will become the 
owners of the Subsidiary Companies. 
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To BANGK OK 


RANGOON, CALCUTTA, SINGAPORE, 
SAIGON, HAIPHONG, MANILA, 
JESSELTON, SANDAKAN, LABUAN. 


EXECUTORS 
AND 
TRUSTEES 
FOR THE 
COLON Y 

THE 
FAR EAST 


. . @ British airline, with British Pilots and Main- 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK 
HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) LIMITED comfort, efficiency and ‘punctuality 
The Trust Corporation of 
THE 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION | if 
| HONG KONG | Passages, call 56260, 34149, Freight, call 58948 
| | : | BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE (H.K.) LTD. and major tourist agents 
HK-9) 


WHEELOCK MARDEN COMPANY, LIMITED 


701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong 
Cable address; WHEELOCK HONG KONG 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


The Wheelock Marden Greup have offices in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. 


7= 
= PA 
FINANCE 
SHIPPING | 
SHIPBUILDING 
7a 
REAL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING 
AVIATION 
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AMSTERDAM BRUSSELS 
FRANKFURT BERLIN 
COLOGNE DUSSELDORF 

HAMBURG MUNICH 
STUTTGART VIENNA 
BREMEN HANOVER 
ZURICH ROME PARIS 
NICE BARCELONA 
MADRID LISBON OSLO 
STOCKHOLM HELSINKI 


In which of 
these major 
European 

markets are 


| 
| 
you selling? 
More Than 50 YEARS | | 
EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE m 
SOUTH AFRICA AND One-carrier ae Se 
SOUTH AMERICA V.V. | 
Two regular sailings per month, served a.o. by our wellknown vessels * 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG, TJITJALENGKA, 
STRAAT BALI, etc. 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading CLI PPER ( ARGO 
West Destinations | 
To 
SINGAPORE, PENANG, BELAWAN DELI ASSUIES dependable handling 
AND PALEMBANG @ Pan American expedites your cargo through customs 
Regular Monthly Sailings fast. Keeps it moving to market with no loss of time. Your 


| To shipments get personalized service all the way by this 
| SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA (JAVA one-carrier service. 


NORTHCOAST PORTS AND © Fast, frequent schedules insure speedy delivery. 
| MACASSAR) @ Pan American flies more international cargo than any 
Regular Fast Service by Our Modern Comfortable Vessels other airline. Discover the benefits one-carrier Clipper 
every 2nd and 16th of each month. con offer you, For details and sch 
To 
| 
| JAPAN AND INDONESIA (INCL. BALI) CALL YOUR CARGO AGENT 
| Special Holiday Fares er Pan American | 
| 08 tans. | Alexandra House, Phone 37031 (Cargo Section) 
and strongroom compartments available Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57572 | 
Agents fer: 
ar an Amei 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 
| Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports World's Most 
| BOOKING AGENTS FOR ALL AIR LINES Experienced = 
| Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, Airline 


Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 


AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD | | PAN AMER! CAN 


Particulars gladly supplied by — Pan American W orid Airways, Inc., Incorporated im the State of New York, U.S.4., with ismised liabiliry : 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES | ; 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/19. Hong Kong 


No. 27 | D 
| 
Rede 
aug”. 
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| 
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| 


DODWELL 


JARDINE, MATHESON 
& CO., LTD. 


LT D Established 1832 
be FAR EAST MERCHANTS 
HEAD OFFICE: 14/18 PEDDER STREE1, 
HONG KONG 


| | Importers and Exporters. 

| P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 Tea ane Genevat ‘irerchants, 

| | Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport _ 

Importers, Exporters, Shipping and — 

| Insurance Agents, Machinery and | 

Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration | ) GENERAL MANAGERS: 


Engineers, Office Equi pment Experts, | The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 


Wines and Spir its Stockists, Supplier s The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 


Pharmaceuticals. GENERAL AGENTS: 
Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
> | British Overseas Airways Corporation 


| HEAD OFFICE: | 
24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


Glen Line Limited 
Royal Mail Lines Limited 


Prince Line Limited 


BRANCHES: Western Canada Steamships Co., 
acific Transport Lines, Inc. | 
HONG KONG MANILA near Withy Co., Ltd. 
TOKYO NEW YORK | The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Gey; Ltd. | 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. | 
a8 YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
ef Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. | | 
NAGOYA COLOM Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
KOBE | CANTON Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
| ° Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. 
OSAKA FOOCHOW | The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
* Business temporarily suspended. Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. | | 
| The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. | 
tno, | 3 The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. | | 
SUBSIDIARIES :— Eastern Federal Union Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
| Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
Dodwell & Co., (Aus.) Pty. Lid., Australia. HONGKONG AIRWAYS LIMITED | 
| Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, - : 
Kenya. THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 


Gardner Diesel Engines, Ltd., Vancouver. CORPORATION LIMITED 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Yj | 
i . 
| 
| 
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THE 


HONG KONG EASTERN SHIPPING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


Shipowners, Shipping Agents & Brokers 


MAERSK LINE 


| Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


| 

| “Caxton House”, 2nd floor, 1 Duddell Steeet, Hongkong 

MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., | 

| 

| 

| 


Telephone: 27751 — All Departments 


Cable Address: | 
~NEW YORK “R YM AC” HONG KONG 
Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: | arn aaa | 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & | | 
PHILADELPHIA 
via | 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & | polit _ Tokyo, Kébe, Osaka and Yokohama | 
PANAMA | Sydney | 
*M.S. “PETER MAERSK” .... .... .... 
M.S. “JEPPESEN MAERSK” .... .... Jan. 17 | __ Representatives | | 
MS. “OLGA Fee HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. JAPAN: | 
MOJI, NAGASAKI, KURE, TOKYUYAMA, 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on fureesh) YAWATA. TSUKUMI SASEBO | 
Bills of Lading for Central and South : Weis | 
America, Caribbean and Gulf Ports. | Cable Address: Holringer-Japan | 
Special Strongroom Compartments & HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. KOREA: | 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. | : PUSAN. INCHON, AND SEOUL. | | 
Arrivals from U.S.A. Cable Address: Ringer-Pusan | 
ry COVE & BEECHAM, LTD. — LONDON | 
MS. “SUSAN MAERSK” ....... Jan. 11 Cable Address: Emgesco London. | 
Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf ‘i | 
M.S. “MATHILDE MAERSK” .... .... Jeni 
M.S. “AGNETE MAERSK” .... .... .... Feb. 7 RYMO PANAMA, S. A. : 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India | | | ne 
M.S. “ELLEN MAERSK” _.... .... .... Dec. 27 Shipping Agents: 
M.S. “HERTA MAERSK” ........... Feb. 3 
pres astern Mining etals Co., Ltd. 
Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang, 
pan 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
vapan 
Papan via Manila | 
M.S. “VIBEKE MAERSK” ........... Jam 2 The Scindia Steam Nav. Co. Ltd. Bombay 
M.S. “ELLEN MAERSK” .... .... .. ~ Jan. 17 The Eastern Shipping Corporation Ltd., Bombay 


For Freight & Further Particulars 


Please apply to: States Marine Corporation, New York 


JEBSEN & CO. | | 
Pedder Building. Mel: 6066-9. Registered Office: 
Chinese Freight Booking Office HO | E RINGER & CO., LTD. 
27, Connaught Rd., C. Tel. 20361. i mee 
Dates and rotation subject in, change without notice. SOUTHERN MARINE & MERCANTILE 
liberty to proceed vin other ports te COMPANY, LIMITED 


load/discharge cargo | 


‘ 
| 
BV.» 
| 
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| 
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No. 1 


TRADE OF HONGKONG IN MAY AND FOR 
THE FIRST FIVE MONTHS OF 1954 


Report by Department of Commerce & Industry of Hongkong Government 


The highlight of May was a slight 
increase in exports which rose by $16.2 
million. This increase solely contri- 
buted to the small improvement in 
the external trade during May, 1954, 
the total value at $477.3 million being 
higher by $15.8 million (3.4%) than 
the total of $461.5 million for the 
preceding month. It is, however, 
lower by $104.7 million (18.0%) than 
in May, 1958 ($582.0 million). Coun- 
tries showing noticeable increases in 
the total value of trade were Indo- 
nesia, Malaya and South Korea, by 
$8.9 million, $6.6 million and $6.4 
million respectively. Appreciable in- 
creases were also shown by the 
Philippines ($2.5 mill’on) and Macao 
($2.2 million). Trade with Pakistan 
slumped from $14.5 million to $5.5 
million, with decreases both in_ im- 
ports of $7.0 million and in exports 
of $2.0 million. 


The total value of trade for the 
period January to May, 1954, was 
$2,305.4 million, a decrease of $773.5 
million * (25.1%) compared with the 
total of $3,078.9 million for the cor- 
responding period in 1958. 


Indonesia: A further increase was 
registered, exports increasing by $10.1 
million to total $388.1 million. Indo- 
nesia is now consuming over 40% of 
the total exports of Hongkong pro- 
- ducts. Imports showed a slight de- 
crease, by $1.2 million. 


South Korea: This market con- 
tinues to improve and it is hoped that 
the improvement will be maintained. 
Exports increased by $7.6 million, the 
main increase being in paper and paper 
manufactures which were up by $3.0 
million. As in the case of Indonesia 
imports registered a slight drop, by 
$1.2 million. 


ly permitted the export of 


China: Exports continued to drop, 


being lower by $2.4 million than the 


April total of $26.5 million. The main 
drop was registered in dyeing, tanning 
and colouring materials, down by $2.4 
million, but a r’se of $0.9 million in 
the value of medicinal and pharmaceu- 
tical products was recorded. Imports 
increased by $1.6 million: to a total 
value of $49.2 million. An interesting 
small item imported from China was 
Glycerine, a _ strategic commodity, 
valued at $25,000. 


Malaya: This showed a welcome in- 
crease both ways. Imports at $19.9 
million were $4.3 million greater than 
the preceding month and exports at 
$28.3 million were $2.3 million more. 


United States: Agreement was 
reached during the month with USS. 
authorities regarding export to the U.S. 
of embroideries of pure linen or pure 
cotton or mixed linen and_— cotton. 
The resumption of exports of Formo- 
san tea processed in Hongkong was 
also arranged. 


Tanganyika: Notification was re- 
ceived that the Tanganyika Govern- 
ment agreed to grant import licences 
for Chinese goods re-exported from 
Hongkong, providing that they are 
covered by a certificate from this de- 
partment. The first of these certifi- 
cates was issued during the month in 
respect of a shipment of cassia to Dar- 
es-Salaam. 


Export Licensing: Trade Control 
Notice No. 8 of 1954, published on 
May 28, shortened the list of restrict- 
ed items. It in no way affected the 
licensing procedure for the export or 
re-export of strategic goods, but mere- 
certain 


items which had previously been in 
short supply in the Colony. 


Import Of Chinese Products Via 
Europe: Soya beans of Chinese ori- 
gin, to a total declared value of $562.- 
470 (12,031 cwts.), were imported 
from the Netherlands. 


Import Of Strategic Materials From 
Macao: A considerable drop was re- 
corded during the month in the num- 
ber of licences issued for the im- 
port of strategic goods from Macao 
(though total imports increased by 
$1.6 million), particularly metals:— 
black sheets 95 tons; galvanized iron 
sheets 135 tons; mild steel plates 23 
tons; tin plates 20 tons; steel balls 172 
pes.; nail wire 69 tons; metal scrap 
ten tons; empty cylinders 113  pes.; 
radio valves 3,000 pcs.; motor grease. 
104,000 pounds; hem thread two tons 
and carbolic acid five metric tons. 


Industrial Exports: Exports of 
commodities, including minerals, pro- 
duced in Hongkong amounted in May 
to a total declared value of $63.7 
million; an increase of $5.9 million 
(10.1%). This figure represents 31.5% 
cf the Colony’s total exports as 
against 31.1% for the previous month. 
Indonesia, with a total purchase of 
$26.4 million as against $21.7 million 
for the previous month, acccunted for 
over 40% of the total exports of 
Hongkong products. Of the more im- 
portant items exported, cotton piece 
goods jumped from $20.6 million to 
$23.9 million; cotton singlets, from 
$5.7 million to $7.7 million; whilst 
cotton yarns were reduced in value 
from $5.5 million to $3.8 million. 


Certificates: The number of Certi- 
ficates of Origin and Imperial Pre- 


ference Certificates, etc., issued, to- 
gether with certified copies and altera- 
tions, amounted to 10,500, the second 
highest figure for this year. The 
number ot .Imperial Preference Certi- 
ficates amounted to 3,548, the highest 
figure for this year or last year. 


Export Of Woollen Glaves To United 
States: An investigation has been 


instituted by the United States Tariff | 


Commission to determine whether tariff 
concessions granted under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade on 
woollen gloves and mittens and linings 
are causing serious harm to domestic 
industry in the U.S. Manufacturers of 
these items in the U.S. have asked for 
the imposition of an import quota and 
the withdrawal of all tariff concessions. 
The U.S. was the second largest im- 
porter of Hongkong made_ woollen 
gloves in 19538, during which year that 
country absorbed over 100,000 dozen 
pairs valued at over $2 million. The 


effect of the request by the U.S. manu- 


facturers concerned could be very 
serious tor the new woollen glove in- 
dustry in the Colony. The U.S. Tariff 
Commission announced that a_ public 
hearing in respect of the importation 
of woollen gloves, mittens and linings 
will be held on September 14, 1954, 
in Washington, D.C. | 


Rice Supplies: No rice was import- 
ed on Government account during the 
month. The commercial import quota 
was increased to 5,000 tons for May, 
and the restrictions cn qualities which 
could be imported were removed. The 
price of commercial broken rice de- 


clined by about $5 per picul during 


the month. 1,440,004 persons over the 
age of two years were registered for 
purchase of Government rice. 


Frozen Meat: Sales of frozen meat 
were reduced during the month as sup- 
plies of live cattle and pork became 
more plentiful than for many months. 
Wholesale prices of Government meat 
were adjusted in general downwards 
at the end of the month by small 
amounts varying with qualities and 
cuts. | 


Fuel: Ample supplies of coal were 


in stock. Three shipments of Indian 


coal totalling 24,753 tons were deliver- 
ed,,and 10,611 tons were sold during 
the month. 


Details Of Imporis: Value of im- 
ports ($275.3 million) was lower by 


-. $0.4 million (0.1%) than the total of 


$275.7 million in April. This repre- 
sents a drop of $39.5 million (12.6%) 
compared with $314.8 million for May, 
1958. Principal countries affected 
were Pakistan and the United King- 
dom, down by $7.0 million and $3.0 
million respectively. Imports from 
Malaya, however, registered a further 
improvement of $4.3 million. The 
principal items showing a _ decrease 
were textile fibres, from $28.5 million 


to $19.9 million; and manufactured 
fertilisers, from $6.9 million to $4.4 
Imports of mineral fuels, 


million. 


lubricants and related materials in- 
creased in value from $10.5 million to 
$18.0 million, cereals and cereal pre- 
parations, from $8.1 million to $13.0 
million, truits and vegetables, from 
914.5: million to $16.7 million; and 


‘silver, platinum, gems and jewellery 


from $2.0 million to $4.0 million. 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


Details Of Exports: Exports at 
$202.0 million improved by $16.2 mil- 
lion (8.7%) compared with $185.8 mil- 
lion for the previous month. This 
figure was $65.2 million (24.4%) less 
than the total of $267.2 million for 
May, 1958. The country showing the 
largest increase in exports was Indo- 


IMPORTS, BY COUNTRIES 


May Jan./May Jan./May 

Country 1954 1954 1953 
Merchandise | $ $ $ 
Africa, Central (British) ....... Sac 20,250 3,278,215 2,571,386 
Atvica,. East «...........:... 1,592,016 ¥,641,221 8,221,140 
Atrica, West (British) ................ 
African Countries, Other ............ 610,269 8,045,002 1,297,196 
America, South (excluding : 

Argentina and 80,000 362,481 21,818,907 
Argentina ...... - 172,891 1,527,462 189,760 
Asian Countries, Central .........::- — 200,000 1,847,547 
5,D06,732 27,128,670 22,227,454 
9,838,277 45,739,163 20,476 
British Commonwealth, Other 172,405 371,811 10,119,785 
China (excluding Formosa) i shee 49,165,080 247,865,641 409,251,241 
Kuropean Countries, Other ........ 151,780 1,976,366 2,277,043 
7,367,650 24,250,324 45,544,451 
1,673,171 16,719,105 35,581,417 
Germany (Western) .................-..- 11,681,746 63,420,415 117,580,879 
1,919,604 9,965,955 18,453,895 
Korea, South ....... 1,532,124 6,067,662 5,339,480 
Middle and Near East Countries 1,276,970 7,851,224 1,662,225 
46,728 930,301 778,680 
Britian. 113,316 195,198 94,885 
Oceania, United States .............. 189,850 780,713 1,062,140 
2,960 117,115 36,615 
4,697,618 35,084,869 41,182,880 
2,196,767 4,645,021 4,650,403 
1,782,279 8,857,283 11,405,431 
7,7523183 37,304,390 49,278,159 

— 107,200 2:183 
Wee .Indios.. Britigh: 7,884 23,804 11,961 

Total Merchandise ...........:.....- 275,299,565 1,835,129,168 1,765,563,468 
Total Gold and Specie ............ 35,398,046 141,280,645 774,052 
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$7.6 million, and Malaya, of $2.3 mil- 

IS lion. Exports to China and Japan 
less were down by $2.4 million and $2.1 Exports Of Hongkong Products: 
for million respectively. Items showing The more important products valued 
the large increases in exports were textile at over $4 million, showing the major 
ndo- yarns and fabr-cs, from $39.2 million markcis, were as follows:— 

EXPORTS, BY COUNTRIES 
May May Jan./May Jan./May 
3 Country 1954 1954 1953 
Merchandise $ $ $ 
,386 Africa, Central (British) ............ 2,136,885 7,521,249 4,833,530 
140 Africa, East (British) ................ 2,327,696 15,656,872 5,664,590 
300 2,263,371 9,979,632 3,171,153 
Africa, West (British) 2,869,197 13,735,013 7,718,787 
196 Atrican Countries, Other _.......... $186,177 16,225,371 22,385,514 
1,715,058 %,016,218 4,991,414 
America, South (excluding 

907 Argentina and Brazil) ......... 1,252,870 4,774,786 3,424,654 
047 Asian Countries, Central ........... : 61,977 399,528 162,172 
910 467,407 2,738,521 5,997,290 
987 1,654,798 10,444,562 11,407,354 
476 32 7,022 38,308 
British Commonweaith, Other .... 1,867,016 9,400,426 8,218,500 
31 2,887,854 14,197,515 15,472,178 
1,571,803 8,105,947 10,636,872 
241 China (excluding Formosa) ........ 24,124,202 153,425,555 339,506,217 
1330 cs 107,291 634,063 504,255 
043 European Countries, Other ........ 90,024 475,976 265,160 
451 Formosa (Taiwan) 7,581,597 41,193,184 44,487,459 
417 888,175 5,476,958 9,024,335 
879 Germany (Western) ............:0----- 1,705,562 10,000,494 9,050,726 
1899 3,474,528 16,078,234 17,877,452 
,028 5,289,470 43,474,077 117,351,533 
225 Middle and Near Fast Countries 1,810,149 8,006,587 GIT 
680 484,443 2,835,300 1.402,059 
5885 447,327 1,966,105 1,741,198 
140 Oceania, United States _........ 2,177,217 7,860,548 3,142,958 
615 347,755 1,939,102 1,317,952 
880 856,293 8,952,997 6,810,588 
403 4,856,224 20,021,306 23,967,261 
431 486,872 1,822,419 1,976,517 
159 132,150 1,396,097 415,778 
9438 10,073,075 55,036,184 63,866,368 
696 36,500 377,566 55,964 
133 — — — 
961 West Indies, British _.............-.---- 1,587,835 5,354,800 4,840,681 
468 Total Merchandise ................. 201.981,961 970,262,167 1,313,419,454 
[052 Total Gold and Specie .......... 37,210,620 138,418,305 3,247,100 
3 239,192,581 1,108,680,472 1,316,666,554 


hardwood furniture, 


Total Exports 
Commodity May, 1954 Major Markets 
$ 
Cotton piece 
goods 23,856,314 J[ndonesia ($17.5 m.) 
nit 
Kingdom ($ 1.8m.) 
South 
Africa ($ 1.7 m.) 
Cotton singlets 7,678,788 Indonesia ($ 3.9 m.) 
Malaya ($ 1.9 m.) 
Shirts 5,268,026 Br. Central 
Africa ($ 0.8 m.) 
Br. East 
Africa ($ 0.6 m.) 
United 
Kingdom ($ 0.6 nt.) 
Indonesia ($ 0.5 m.) 
Malaya ($ 0.5 m.) 
Enamel!ed house- 
hold utensils 5,061,970 Indonesia ($ 1.3 m.) 
Br. West 
Africa ($ 1.0 m.) 
Footwear 4,379,395 United 
3 Kingdom ($ 2.7 m.) 
Malaya ($ 0.3 m.) 
Thailand ($ 0.2m.) 
Import Export Licensing: 


The number of import and export 
licences issued during the month was 
as follows: 


Monthly 

May April average 

1954 1954 1953 

Tmport 6,394 5,606 7,722 
Export 15,251 15,177 14,913 
Essential Supplies Certificates: 
The number of applications rose 


steeply from the April figure of 1,454 
to 1,742. This is the highest number 
since October, 1951, with the excep- 
tion of January and March of last 
year. The number of Certificates 
issued was 1,538. 


Trade Statistics: The total number 
of import and export trade declara- 
tions received during the month was 
49,654, as compared with 48, 044 for 
the previous month. 


Trade Development: Certificates of 
Origin and Imperial Preference Certi- 
ficates issued together with certified 
copies and alterations, totalled 4,438 
and 3,917 respectively, and with 378 
from 120A (Malaya), 837 Compre- 
hens ve Certificates of Origin and 930 
Tourist Certificates reached a grand 
total of 10,500. The value of goods 
exported during the month under these 
various certificates was $29,759,417, an 
increase of $1,952,196 compared with 
the figure for the previous month. 
Principal increases noted were :—cotton 
yarn by $464,712; cotton piecegoods 
by $2,309,949; flashlights by $529,388; 
gloves by $640,983; paint, varnish and 
lacquer by $383,778; and rattan ware 
by $722,521. Notable decreases were: 
—enamelware by $180,496; knitted 
ware by $435,303; rubber shoes’ by 
$1,139,280; shirts and garments by 
$586,516; socks by $150,657; refined 
sugar by $120,924; and silk piece 
goods by $120,702. Of the 837 Com- 
prehensive Certificates of Origin issued, 
preserved turnip, 
soy and soy sauce, and salted fish and 
marine products were the chief com- 
modities. Of the 930 Tourist Certifi- 
cates issued, hardwood furniture, silk 
piece goods and ivoryware were the 
main purchases. 
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HONGKONG PRODUCTS 


EXPORTS, BY COUNTRIES 


May Jan./May Jan./May May Jan./May Jan./May 
Country 1954 1954 1953 Commodity 1954 1954 1953 
poe $ $ $ $ > $ 
Africa, Central : Fish, fish products, 
1,351,025 4,820,447 3,470,273 crustacea and mol- 
Africa, East (Bri- luscs airtight | 

1,266,575 9,348,762 4,141,717 containers 149,943 406,603 774,872 
Africa, South .......... 1,830,094 6,979,629 1,622,753 Fruit and ei peels, | 
Africa, West (Bri- preserved or pre- 

1,967,333 9,339,179 5,484,045 760,281 3,496,223 6,810,082 
African Countries, | Ss, marmalades, 

1,202,172 6,550,148 3,095,006 fruit 1.452 1.719 546 
America, Central _.... 664,805 3,612,072 2.553,762 and pastes .. 

cluding Argentina 

and Brazil) .......... 815,545 3,080,716 = 1,429,545 rages and waters 
Asian Countries, (not including fruit 

EAS 1,363 43,323 7,424 or vegetable juices) 262,536 886,206 1,338,505 
1,072,227 5,445,632 2,089,186 Beer (including ale, | 

499,246 2,644,962 1,649,518 otner ermente 
86,964 $873,113 1,137,178 

British Common- Iron ore and concen- 

wealth, Other ...... 934,911 4,569,072 4,530,979 trates (except pyrites 7 
238,749 1,981,912 2,044,544 1,392,972 991,040 
493,468 1,956,334 2,227,374 framite) and con- 

China (excluding 74,518 1,355,225 

Formosa) 86,800 237,513 127,721 — 35,392 113,785 86,820 
228,894 658,352 493,151 ‘Lacquers var- 

repared paints, ena- 
European Countries, ] 

Formosa (Taiwan) .. 209,459 827,965 2,497,790 Cotton $,796.898 32,662,012 42,612,272 

West 23,263 265.083 i0Owels, no emprol- 
Germany (Western: 705,862 3,112,387 4,586,804 
Rp 699,750 1,920,039 4,237,110 Bed linen. table linen : 
819,616 2,175,254 and toilet linen 
taly 127,677 86,145 Cee eee 458,300 1,812,050 639,949 
3,405 1,508,634 2,981,676 Iron and steel bars 
Korea, South ........ 1,445,801 7,428,902. 3,773,417 and ........:. 125,086 097,348 1,474,463 
384,546 1,570,462 2,015,672 Household utensils of 3 | 
5,517,158 28,051,369 30,393,176 iron and _ steel, 

| enamelled _............ 5,061,970 22,460,776 14,227,804 
Middle —_and . Near Household utensils of 

etneriands 137 400,943 167,356 Torch batteries 735,112 3,349,219 8,759,892 
New Zealand _.......... 165,263 768,100 1112375. baie 456,053 1,694,892 1,079,114 
I 24,154 237,048 161,134 Electric torches 3,574,318 16,019,856 13,938,360 
Oceania, British 232.824 1,036,033 1,011,028 Lanterns, 1,426,846 4,621,051 2,319,566 

Cotton singlets ........ 7,678,788 33,949,289 33,112,323 
Oceania, United Underwear and night- | ? 

States ane embroidered 246,164. 1018658 1,208,939 
Oceania, n.e.s. .......... 153,474 922,847 5,268,026 24,748,694 19,652,805 
616,448 7,514,812 5,967,958 Outerwear, embroi- 

Philippines _............ 2,207,740 7,321,240 6,548,409 640,125 3,337,304 2,667,925 

Switzerland 14,546 104,803 

USA 714.805 3390 955 4.404.917 astic articles ....... 870,714 3,047,365 1,724,774 

West Indies, British 2,691,641 2,610,621 jugs, complete _.... 774,493 2,840,488 2,821,939 

63,673,029 287,497,785 265,777,862 cick 63,673,029 287,497,785 265,777,862 
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HONGKONG’S TRADING PARTNERS IN 1953 
PART VI 
BRAZIL 
5,903,333 — Prefab. buildings; sanitary, plumb- 
Animal & veg. crude. mater., 3 ing, heating & lighting fixtures 

Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up Furniture and fixtures .................... 100 15,706 

articles & related prod. ............ — 94 Travel goods, handbags, etc. .......... 580 76,484 
Prefab. buildings; sanitary, plumb- 519,202 

ing, heating & lighting fixtures : Profess. scientific & controlling 

24,934 instr.; photogr. & optical goods; 

Furniture and fixtures .................... — 3,810 witches & ioe 9,035 350,566 
— 549  Miscel. manufactured articles, n.e.s — 2,150,180 
Miscel. manufactured articles, n.e.s. — 411 
CHINA (excluding Formosa) 
Live animals, chiefly for food ........ 98,414,738 ee 

Meat and meat preparations .......... 11,355,951 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... _— 29,968 Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 53,853,691 769,723 
Fish and fish preparat ons .............. — 331,498 Fish and fish preparations .............. 16,490,186 — 
Cereals and cereal preparations ..... 37,021,313 806,011 Cereals and cereal preparations .... 17,968,493 fear 
Fruits and vwemetapies 1,205,041 2,874,503 Pruits and vegetables ................. 153,376,681 1,956,726 
Sugar and sugar preparations ...... — 11,494 Sugar and sugar preparations ...... ~ 1,598,226 594,696 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manuf. 18,000 140,920 (Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manuf. 17,575,916 1,089,002 
Feeding stuffs for animals (excl. Feeding stuffs for animals (excl. 

Miscellaneous food preparations ae — 383.613 Miscellaneous food preparations .... 1,607,822 — 48,046 
Tobacco and tobacco manufactures 84,489 1,552,155 Tobacco and tobacco manufactures 1,376,731 7,173 
Wood, lumber and cork .................. 309,192 copes Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed 3,991,254 — 
Pulp and waste paper ..................... — 1,551,185  Qil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels .... 38,298,936 — 
5,854,988 919,083 Wood, lumber and cork ................:. 4,590,353 8,423,937 
Crude fertilizers & crude minerals, Pulp and Waste ener — 131,697 

excl. coal, petroleum & precious 46,325,147 17,509,657 

70 Crude fertilizers & crude minerals, 

Metalliferous ores and metal scrap —- 44,613 excl. coal, petroleum & precious 
Animal & veg. crude mater., 2,535,097 91,801 

356,673 645,777 Animal & veg. crude mater., 

Animal & veg. oils (not essen. oils), inedible: Ree oo 116,433,835 16,683,741 
fate, greases & deriv. .......°.....;.... — 450 Mineral fuels, lubricants & related 

yeing, tanning & colouring 

Medicinal & pharmaceutical pro- Chemical elements and compounds 1,008,676 24,142,588 

1,760,788 Mineral tar & crude chem. from 
Essen. oils & perfume mater.; toilet, coal, petroleum & natural gas _ 129,356 

polishing & cleansing prep. ........ — 641,121 pveing, tanning & colouring 

65,624 Medicinal & pharmaceutical pro- 

Leather, leather manuf. nes. & 12,219,901 179,481,066 
12,072 Essen. oils & perfume mater.; toilet, 

Rubber manufactures, n.es. _........ 5,622 polishing & cleansing 11,263,183 3,045,824 

Wood & cork manuf. (excl. furni- Fertilizers, manufactured _............ — 58,529,928 

18,547 Explosives & miscel. chemicals & 

Paper, paperboard & 1,069 386,266 1,775,395 10,562,867 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up Leather, leather manuf., n.es. & : 

articles & related prod. ........... 667 9,258,562 83,210 67,132 
Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. — 652,126 Rubber manufactures, n.es. _........ — 1,070,226 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 206,671 1390 Wood & cork manuf. (excl. furni- 

Manufactures of metals .................. — 2,668,723 Paper, paperboard & manufactures 18,822,243 2,385,802 
Machinery other than electric ...... — 297,201 Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 

Electric machinery, apparatus and articles & related prod. ............ 64,828,725 11,347,464 

634,997 Non-metallic mineral manuf., nes. 9,396,289 2,195,009 
Transport equipment ................... 245 124,435 Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 2,022,369 139,412 


* Hongkong’s Trading Partners for the year 1953 were published in the issues of the Review of May 20, 27, June 3, 10 & 24, 1954 (Parts I to V). 
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Manufactures of metals .................. 
Machinery other than electric ...... 
Electric machinery, apparatus and 

appl. 
Prefab. buildings; sanitary, plumb- 

ing, heating & lighting fixtures 

@na .................... 
Travel goods, handbags, ete. .......... 
Clothing 
Footwear 


Profess. scientific & controlling 
instr.; photogr. & optical goods; 

Miscel. manufactured articles, n.e.s. 

Live animals, not for food 


Total 


FORMOSA 


Meat and meat preparations .......... 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
and fish preparations .............. 
Cereals and cereal preparations .... 
Fruits and vegetables 

Sugar and sugar preparations 


Coffee, tea, cocoa, sp.ces and manuf. 


keeding stuffs for animals (excl. 
unmilled cereals) 
Miscellaneous food preparations .... 
Tobacco and tobacco manufactures 
Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels ._... 
Wood, lumber and cork 
Pulp and waste paper 
Crude fertilizers & crude minerals, 
excl. coal, petroleum & precious 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 
Animal & veg. crude mater., 
Mineral fuels, lubricants & related 
mater. .... 
Animal & veg. “oils (not essen. oils) 
Tats, greases & deriv. 
Chemical elements and compounds 


Dye:ng, tanning & colouring 

Medicinal & pharmaceutical pro- 
ducts 


Essen. oils & perfume mater.; toilet, 
polishing & cleansing prep. 
Fertilizers, manufactured 
Explosives & miscel. 
Leather, leather manuf., n.es., & 


chemicals & 


Wood & cork manuf. (excl. furni- 


Paper, paperboard & manufactures 


Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up arti-. 


cles & related prod. 
Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 
Manufactures of metals .................. 
Machinery other than electric ...... 
Electric machinery, apparatus and 

appl. 


9,600 743,372 
339,738 13,572,092 
102,243 28,113,595 
1,000 19,406,783 
1,137,305 
80,202 141,989 
1,157,482 23.127 
948,181 
7,900,958 6,488 
286,508 ee 
280,440 51,014,705 
15,341,626 2,894,363 
56,951 
857,136,042 540,348,259 
2,000 130,646 
1,000 11,387,489 
80,842 1,332,556 
126,061 1,672,175 
3,989,708 15,276,363 
44,130,949 87,620 
11,197,128 178,284 
852,142 
3,907 648,794 
8,500 1,723,346 
219,621 109,654 
1,383,161 
65,080 2,440,336 
248,043 679,897 
18,320 
347,625 4,717,344 
78,490 234,665 
1,301,700 414,090 
5,667,929 10,459,593 
626,981 106,506 
84500 1,325,625 
1,458,401 3,009,330 
7,411,287 
22.860 5,200,223 
3.274,045 1,696,248 
| 130,247. 
3,997,367 
2,022,778 
319,294 
57,226 237,912 
353,433 5,163,187 
374,170 3,806,385 
917,239 
14,700 
101,423 2,601,546 
600 2,142,012 
15,000 1,518,939 
5,000 928,080 


zrensport equipment... 
Prefab. buildings; sanitary, plumb- 

ing, heating & lighting fixtures 

Furniture and fixtures .................... 
Travel goods, handbags, etc. .......... 
Clothing 
Footwear 


Profess. scientific & controlling 
instr.; photogr. & optical goods; 

Miscel. manufactured articles, n.e.s. 

Live animals, not for food 


Total Merchandise 
Gold and specie 


Grand Total 


INDOCHINA 


Live animals, chiefly for food 
Meat and meat preparations __........ 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fish and fish preparat.ons ............-. 
Cereals and cereal preparations .... 
Sugar and sugar preparations ...... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manuf. 
Feeding stuffs for animals (excl. 
unmilled cereals) 
Miscellaneous food preparations .... 
Tobacco and tobacco manufactures 
Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels .... 
Wood, lumber and cork 
Crude fertilizers & crude minerals, 
excl. coal, petroleum & precious 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 
Animal & veg. crude mater., 
Mineral fuels, lubricants & related 
Animal & veg. oils (not essen. oils), 
Tam, wroases & deriv. 
Chemical elements and compounds 
Dyeing, tanning & _ colouring 
Medicinal & pharmaceutical pro- 
Essen. oils & perfume mater.; toilet, 
polishing & cleansing prep. ........ 
Explosives & miscel. chemicals & 
Leather, leather manuf. nes, & 
Rubber manufactures, n.es. .......... 
Wood & cork manuf. (excl. furni- 
Paper, paperboard & manufactures 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
articles & related prod. ............ 
Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 
Manufactures of metals _................. 
Machinery other than electric ...... 
Electric machinery, apparatus and 
appl. 
equinment 
Prefab. buildings; sanitary, plumb- 
ing, heating & lighting fixtures 
& fittings 
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Imports Exports 
$ 
1,259,408 
8,886 607,591 
147,483 
85,525 15,366 
7,250 301,401 
38,173 
46,483 3,128,638 
79,158 3,883,830 
1,447 
74,019,524 105,778,717 
333,900 — 
74,353,424 105,778,717 
495 
959,919 775 
31,040 593 
3,240, 000 641,252 
20,366,923 445,439 
2.755,742 14,549,139 
— 12,242 
270,264 414,339 
136,000 184 
245,120 763,348 
— 281,096 
425,333 
2,410,997 — 
784,506 — 
80,529 — 
121,554 38,616 
130,390 47,961 
3,500 
5,598,579 4,769,537 
1,090,840 — 
126,880 — 
57,914 
165,871 
— 1,082,031 
90 32,269 
— 19,296 
15,866 — 
30 
— 2,429 
200 552,671 
643,302 1,538,316 
200 1,533,787 
| 18 
— 156,761 
372,697 
7,512 4,088,198 
328,051 
910,547 
— 447,299 
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July 1, 1954 


Imports 
Furniture and fixtures ...;......:....:.... — 12,644 
Travel goods, handbags, etc. .......... — 
125,500 358,677 
Profess. scientific & controlling 
instr.; photogr. & optical goods; 
Miscel. manufactured articles, n.e.s. 45 1,224,611 
Live animals, not for food .............. 52,800 — 
INDONESIA 
Live animals, chiefly for food ........ 3,768,036 age 
Meat and meat preparations .......... ——- 6,955 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... — 235,147 
Fish and fish preparat.ons .............. 166,358 2,822,755 
Cereals and cereal preparations .... 10,727 182,916 
Fruits and vegetables 683,922 4,561,484 
Sugar and sugar preparations ...... 789,766 202,017 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manuf. 664,955 31,455 
Feeding stuffs for animals (excl. 
unmilled cereals) 594,874 499 
Miscellaneous food preparations eee 179,723 1,939,728 
Tobacco and tobacco manufactures — 48,200 
Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed 42,520 — 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels .... 5,381,993 325 
Wood, lumber and cork .................. 209,305 ~— 
Pulp and waste paper ....................- — 50,718 
— 1,824,883 
Crude fertilizers & crude minerals, 
excl. coal, petroleum & precious 
960 39,618 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 234,130 one 
Animal & veg. crude mater., 
10,146,084 17,627,413 
Mineral fuels, lubricants & related 
Animal & veg. oils (not essen. oils), 
fats, greases & deriv. .................. 3,684,128 150,029 
Chemical elements and compounds 1,224 1,191,629 
Dyeing, tanning & _ colouring 
Medicinal & pharmaceutical pro- 7 
Essen. oils & perfume mater.; toilet, 
polishing & cleansing prep. ........ —- 978,014 
Fertilizers, manufactured _............ — 4,750 
Explosives & miscel. chemicals & 
- Leather, leather manuf., nes. & | 
Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. _......... — 38,210 
Wood & cork manuf. (excl. furni- 
6,928 43,961 
_ Paper, paperboard & manufactures — 14,650,323 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
articles & related prod. _.......... 3,000 211,227,343 
Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. 9,596,169 
6,602,495 
Manufactures of metals .................. rapes 12,583,748 
Machinery other than electric i: 2,500 4,839,952 
Electric machinery, apparatus an 
Transport equipment ...................... 6, 445, 662 
Prefab. buildings; sanitary, plumb- 
ing, heating & lighting fixtures 
33,036 
Travel goods, handbags, ete. .......... — 181,521 


Profess. scientific & controlling 
instr.; photogr. & optical goods; 

Miscel. manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Imports 
$ 


72,197 


15 


Exports 
$ 


4,909,993 


29,176 11,535,248 


Total 


44,618,045 371,995,621 


JAPAN 


Live animals, chiefly for food 
Meat and meat preparations .......... 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fish and fish preparations .............. 
Cereals and cereal preparations .... 
Sugar and sugar preparations ...... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manuf. 
Feeding stuffs for animals (not 

including unmilled cereals) 
Miscellaneous food preparations .... 
Tcbacco and tobacco manufactures 
Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels .... 
Wood, lumber and cork 
Crude fertilizers crude 

minerals excluding coal, petro- 

leum and precious stones ......... 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 
Animal & veg. crude mater., 

RAS 
Mineral fuels, lubricants & related 

Animal & veg. oils (not essen. oils), 

fats, greases & deriv. .........:..:... 
Chemical elements and compounds 
Mineral tar & crude chem. from 

coal, petroleum & natural gas . 
Dyeing, tanning & _~ colouring 

Medicinal & pharmaceutical pro- 

Essen. oils & perfume mater.; toilet, 

polishing & cleansing prep. ........ 
Fertilizers, manufactured __........... 
Explosives & miscel. chemicals & 

Leather, leather manuf., nes, & 

dressed furs 
Rubber manufactures, n.es. 
Wood & cork manuf. (excl. furni- 

Paper, paperboard & manufactures 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 

articles & related prod. ............ 
Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 
Manufactures of metals .................. 
Machinery other than electric ...... 
Electric machinery, apparatus and 

Transport equipment ...................... 
Prefab. buildings; sanitary, plumb- 

ing, heating & lighting fixtures 

Furniture and fixtures .................... 
Travel goods, handbags, etc. .......... 
Clothing 
Profess. scientific & controlling 

instr.; photogr. & optical goods; 


866,404 
105,450 
95,673 


24,843,872 


1,745,920 


27,181,407 


1,335,711 


16,834 
8,775,752 
94,706 
2,400 
3,822 
146,560 
86,416 
2,115,509 


1,529,691 


2,040,355 
1,129,332 


3,680,629 
2,123,608 


4,411,352 
1,957,343 


659,992 
352 


838,454 


178,783 
366,908 


1,658,885 
6,172,772 


141,104,724 
30,024,878 


325,181 


38,876,187 
10,002,924 
19,303,036 


3,749,470 
6,251,311 


857,046 
114,574 
176,834 
6,525,096 
146,459 


9,408,053 


13,816 
143,741 
575,505 

79,878. 


12,274,896 
65,593,492 


1,038,605 


27,097 
44,502 
634,707 
18,774 
1,311,657 


29,288,300 


127,143 


36,392,733 


537,625 


20,560,242 
14,998,569 


36,406 


8,403,499 
26,134 


281 
7,221,764 
171,325 
607,468 


199,470 


4,198 
153 


6,573 
121,382 


8,320,705 
4,103 
394,809 
24,643 
152,992 
439,884 


3,527,677 
5,047,011 


(759,597 
205,776 
100,702 
912,662 

58,467 


270,154 


408 
591 
638 
830 
495 
775 
593 
2d2 
439 
139 
242 
184 
5343 
096 
5500 
1.537 
1.914 
871 
296 | 
30 
2,671 
3,787 
18 
5,761 
2 697 
8,198 
8,051 
),547 
299 
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Miscel. manufactured articles, n.e.s. 
Live animals, not for food 


Total 


KOREA, SOUTH 


Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fish and fish preparations ............ 
Cereals and cereal preparations .... 
Fruits and vegetables .................... 
Sugar and sugar preparations ...... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manuf. 
Miscellaneous food preparations .. 
Tobacco and tobacco manufactures 
Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts and oil kernels 
Wood, lumber and cork 
Pulp and waste paper 
Crude fertilizers and 
minerals, excluding coal, petro- 
leum and precious stones 
Animal & veg. crude 
inedible, n.e.s. 


mater., 


Mineral fuels, lubricants & related , 


Animal & veg. oils (not essen. oiis), 
fats, greases deriv. ................ 
Chemical elements and compounds 
Dyeing, tanning & colouring 
Medicinal & pharmaceutical pro- 
Essen. oils & perfume mater.; toilet, 
polishing & cleansing prep. 
Fertilizers, manufactured 
Explosives & miscel. 
Leather, leather manuf., nes, & 
Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. .......... 
Paper, paperboard & manufactures 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
articles & related prod. .............. 
Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 
Manufactures of metals _.............. 
Machinery other than electric ...... 
Electric machinery, apparatus and 
appl. 
TYraneport. eauimment 
Prefab. buildings; sanitary, plumb- 
ing, heating & lighting fixtures 
and ...........:.....:.. 
Travel goods, handbags, ete. _... ..... 
Clothing 


Footwear 


Profess. scientific & controlling 
instr.; photogr. & optical goods; 
watches & clocks 


T ota] 


MACAO 


Live animals, chiefly for food 
Meat and meat preparations 


Imports 
$ 


23,528,596 


19,926 


Exports 
$ 


830,242 
77,124 


384,079,187 221,586,463 


chemicals & . 


3,683, 380 


te) 
= 
Co 


384,610 


741,100 
1,714,816 


1,422,081 


68,000 


15,372 


571,015 
1,205,055 
6,700,972 

97,563 

452,308 

1,769,636 
4,175 


4,150,210 
6,200 
5,300 

84,199 
111,403 
2,563,984 
485,559 


1,247,209 
3,090,422 


2,722,321 
2,113,699 


125,447 
1,437,898 


176,186 
10,231 


43,820 
3,855,795 


16,814,687 


329,777 


229,445 
28,842 
234,880 


17,763 


(1,193,224 


58,269 
3,308 
3,708 

232,512 
1,698 


61,401 
202,593 


12,810,176 52,458,084 


7,682,871 
1,657,377 


296,352 
795,668 


Econ 


Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fish and fish preparations ............ 
Cereals and cereal preparations .... 
Fruits and vegetables .................... 
Sugar and sugar preparations ...... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manuf. 
Feeding stuffs for animals 

including unmilled cereals) ...... 
Miscellaneous food preparations .. 
Tobacco and tobacco manutactures 
Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts and oil kernels 
Crude rubber, incl. synthetic & 

Wood, lumber and cork 
Pulp and waste paper 
Crude fertilizers and crude 

minerals, excluding coal, petro- 

leum and precious stones ......__. 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 
Animal & veg. crude _ wmater., 

Mineral fuels, lubricants & related 

Animal & veg. oils (not essen. oils). 

fata, greases & deriv... 
Chemical elements and compounds 
Mineral tar & crude chem. from 

coal, petroleum & natural gas . 


Dyeing, tanning & ~ colouring 

Medicinal & pharmaceutical pro- 
ducts 


Essen. oils & perfume mater.; toilet, 
polishing & cleansing prep. 
rertilizers, manufactured 
Explosives & miscel. 
Leather, leather manuf., nes. & 
Rubber manufactures, nes. _........ 
Wood & cork manuf. (excl. furni- 
Paper, paperboard & manufactures 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
articles & related prod. 
Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. 


Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 
Manufactures of metals _............. 
Machinery other than electric ...... 
Electric machinery, apparatus and 

Transport 
Prefab. buildings; sanitary, plumb- 

ing, heating & lighting fixtures 

Furniture and fixtures 


Travel goods, handbags, ete. 


chemicals & 


Profess. scientific & controlling 

instr.; photogr. & optical goods; 


Miscel. manufactured articles, n.e.s. 
Live animals, not for food 


Total Merchandise 
and specie 


Grand Total 


(not 


Imports 
$ 


1,961,250 
9,572,689 
201,564 
7,487,559 
304,583 
208,529 


15,425 
424,566 
2,514,975 
1,334,251 
4,249 
19,802 


5,058 
15,532 


2.813 
114,414 


36,900 
399,013 
2,080,299 
2,374 


47,661 
423,436 


82,820 
9,606,806 


151,525 
13,550 


9,777,791 


15,999 
24,848 


174,214 
498,838 


2,032,329 
53,718 


112,372 
262,070 
236,688 


98,172 
171,431 


6,096 


81,916 
6,291 
1,344,618 
186,598 


526,641 
4,605,873 
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Exports 
$ 


2,475,833 
1,239,224 


10,612,608 


3,935,664 
4,336,441 
680,702 


399,326 
1,102,856 
2,458,487 
3,980,860 

71,053 

359,887 


2,627,815 
291,041 
607,472 


163,714 


303,496. 


830,066 


3,518,701 


2,386,902 
614,639 


163,462 
457,029 


15,440,685 


2,023,312 
23,810 


345,922 


324,691 
173,619 


680,425 
2,724,767 


8,818,676 
1,302,476 
140 
2,418,160 
623,109 
684,046 


920,410 
642,076 


186,640 
174,991 
157,478 
1,486,260 
462,793 


1,758,651 
2,107,244 
8,060 


66,588,394 88,197,739 


390,210 22,063,050 


66,978,604 110,260,789 


(To be continued) 
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ports 


5,833 
9,224 
2,608 
55,664 
16,441 
30,702 


19,326 
2,856 
98,487 
30,860 
11,053 
9,887 


27,815 
91,041 
07,472 


63,714 
03,496. 


30,066 


18,701 


86,902 
14,639 


63,462 
57,029 
40,685 


123,312 
23,810 


45,922 


124,691 
(73,619 


180,425 
(24,767 


318,676 
302,476 

140 
418,160 
623,109 
684,046 


920,410 
642,076 


186,640 
174,991 
157,478 
486,260 
462,793 


758,651 
107,244 
8,060 


197,739 
063,050 


260,789 
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TRADE OF HONGKONG IN JUNE AND FOR 
THE FIRST HALF YEAR OF 1954 


Report by Department of Commerce & Industry of Hongkong Government 


The total value of trade during 
June, 1954 was $495.2 million, the 
highest monthly total of the year. 
This was an improvement over May, 
1954 ($477.3 m.) of $17.9 m. (3.7%). 
The increase was solely attributable 
to a rise in the value of imports which 
increased by $26.4 m. as against a 
drop of $8.5 m. in the monthly value 
of exports. The June total, however, 
was lower by $101.6 m. (17.0%) than 
that for June, 1953 ($596.8 m.). 


Countries showing noticeable  in- 


creases in the total value of trade were — 


Japan, by $12.8 m.; the Netherlands, 
by $8.0 m.; U.S.A. by $6.3 m.; and 
Brazil, by $5.6 m. On the other hand 
trade with Indonesia and Malaya 
fell sharply by $10.2 m. and $8.8 m. 
respectively. 


The total value of trade for the 
period January to June, 1954 at 
$2,800.5 million was lower by $875.3 
m. (23.8%) than the total of $3,675.8 
m. for the corresponding period in 
1953, but compared with the. total of 
$2,930.6 m. for the second half of 
1953, the extent of the decline was 
only $130.1 m. (4.4%). 


Trade with Mainland China slumped 
in April and May but recovered in 
June by $10.5 m., with an increase in 
imports of $6.1 m. and of $4.4 m. in 
exports. 


Trade with Indonesia: May’s in- 
crease was lost again this month, the 
trade falling by $10.2 m. A heavy 
decrease in the value of exports ($13.5 
m.) reflected the vagaries of _ this 


market, and underlined the desirability | 


of local merchants and manufacturers 
exploring the possibility of alternative 
markets. 


Trade with Brazil: Several large 
shipments of raw cotton arrived from 
Brazil during the month and these were 
valued at $5.6 m. 


Trade with Malaya: The May total 
gain of $6.6 m. was more than offset 
by a drop of $8.7 m. in June. Unlike 
the general pattern of this month’s 
trade, this drop was entirely in im- 
ports, mineral fuels, lubricants and 
related material registering the main 
decrease of $7.0 m. 


Trade with Japan 
preciable increase of $12.8 m. during 
the month. The major increase was 
in imports, up by $7.0 m., with the rise 
in exports fairly close behind at $5.7 
m. The main item imported was tex- 


tile yarns and fabrics which was up by 
In exports, oil-seeds, oil nuts 


$6.2 m. 
and oil kernels increased by $4.5 m. 


Trade with the Netherlands: An in- 
crease of $8.0 m. was recorded but 
most of this was accounted for by a 
shipment of soya bean valued at $7.3 
m. This cargo was of Chinese origin 
and the bulk of it was eventually ship- 
ped to Japan. 


Trade with the U.S.A.: Imports rose 
by nearly $7.0 m., but a slight decrease 
in exports ($0.7 m.) resulted in a 
total trade increase of $6.3 m. The 
main items imported were tobacco and 
tobacco manufactures, textile yarns 
and fabrics and electric machinery, all 
of which increased in value by ap- 
proximately $1 m. Agreement was 
reached during the month with the 
United States authorities in Hongkong 
regarding the export to the United 
States, under comprehensive certificates 
of origin, of oyster sauce processed 


showed an ap-. 


from Japanese oyster juice. Discus- 
sions continue on other items covered 
by the Foreign Assets Control Regula- 
tions of the United States Treasury 
Department. 


Local Industrial Exports: Exports of 
commodities, including minerals, pro- 
duced in Hongkong amounted in June, 
1954, to a total declared value of $53.5 
million, a fall of $10.2 m. (15.9%). 
This figure represents 27.7% of the 
Colony’s total exports as against 31.5% 
for the previous month. The principal 
country responsible for the decrease in 
the export of Hongkong products in 
June, compared with May, was Indo- 
nesia, down by $10.0 m. However, 
exports to Malaya rose from $5.5 m. to 
$6.7 m. Of the more important pro- 
ducts exported, cotton piece goods were 
down in value from $23.9 m. to $15.4 
m.; cotton singlets, from $7.7 m. to 
$5.8 m. whilst cotton yarns increased 
from $3.8 m. to $7.2 m. For the first 
six months of this year exports of 
Hongkong products were valued at 
$341.0 m., representing 29.3% of the 
Colony’s total exports for the period. 
Of the total value exported, Indonesia 
alone accounted for $116.5 m. or 34.2%. 
The following figures illustrate the 
trend in the export of Hongkong pro- 
ducts over the period January to June, 
1954, with those for the corresponding 
period of 1953 in brackets:— 


$ $ 

January, 53,692,991 ( 37,702,009) 
February, 47,695,663 ( 33,600,453) 
March, 64,614,879 ( 55,845,530) 
April, 57,821,223 ( 66,890,505) 
May, 63,673,029 ( 71,739,365) 
June, 53,546,626 ( 65,369,269) 
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Certificates of Origin, etc.: Ordinary 
certificates of origin and imperial pre- 
ference certificates issued during the 
month reached new record figures of 
5,198 and 3,841 respectively. It ‘is 
expected that a further increase will 
occur since Customs authorities in all 
parts of the world are showing a grow- 
ing tendency to insist on the provi- 
sion of certificates issued by the de- 
partment. During the month a num- 
ber of firms were warned about mis- 
representation of goods and materials 
in their applications for certificates. 


Rice Supplies: No rice was imported 
on Government account during June, 
and the commercial import quota re- 
mained at 5,000 tons, apportioned 
among’ importers. Wholesale prices 
for whole rice rose fractionally during 
the month, but retail prices remained 
stable. On June 15, it was announced 
that Import Licences would be freely 
granted for rice bran, principally used 
for pig and poultry feed, and _ for 
manufactured rice products. On June 
30, 1,442,875 persons over the age of 
two years were registered for purchase 
of Government rice. Ration issues 
were of Siam White rice 5% and 15% 
broken and Indochina white rice 40% 
broken. 


Frozen Meat: Sales during the 
month were low. Commercial supplies 
of beef, cattle and pork continued 
satisfactory, and prices were stable. 


Fuel: Coal stocks remained satisfac- 
tory, but sales during the month at 
6,400 tons were the lowest for a long 
time. 


Details of Imports: The total value of 
imports at $301.7 million represents an 
increase of $26.4 m. (9.6%) compared 
with the figure of $275.38 m. for the 
previous month. This figure, however, 
was $59.6 m. (16.5%) less’ than the 
total of $361.3 m. for June, 1953. The 
principal countries showing an in- 
crease in imports were the Netherlands, 
by $7.9 m.; Japan, by $7.0 m.; U.S.A., 


by $7.0 m.; China, by $6.1 m.; and 
Brazil, by $5.6 m. Imports from 
Malaya slumped considerably from 


$19.9 m. to $11.1 m. 


The item showing the largest increase 
in imports was oil-seeds, oil nuts and 
oil kernels, from (in millions) $2.6 
to $12.7. Others’ included _ textile 
fibres, from $19.9 to ‘$27.1; textile 
yarns and fabrics, from $45.5 to $49.5; 
manufactured fertilizers, from $4.4 to 
$8.6; coffee, tea, cocoa and spices, from 
$3.7 to $6.2; and professional, scienti- 
fic and controlling instruments; photo- 
graphic and optical goods, watches and 
clocks, from $8.5 to $10.8. Imports of 
mineral fuels, lubricants and _ related 
materials decreased in value from 


$18.0 to $138.1; dairy products, eggs 
and honey, from $9.4 to $6.0; cereals 
and cereal preparations, from $13.0 to 
$10.3; sugar and sugar preparations, 
from $7.0 to $4.4; and silver, plati- 
num, gems and jewellery, from $4.0 
to $1.4. 
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Details of Exports: The total value 
of exports at $193.5 million was lower 
by $8.5 m. (4.2%) than the total of 
$202.0 m. in May. This represents a 
drop of $42.0 m. (17.9%) compared 
with the total of $235.5 m. for June, 
1953, The principal country affected 


IMPORTS, BY COUNTRIES 


June Jan./June Jan./June 
Country 1954 1954 1953 
Merchandise $ $ $ 
Africa, Central (British) ............ 603,563 3,876,778 2,571,386 
Africe, Hast .....:........... 3,990,198 13,631,419 12,033,265 
1,489,473 15,759,994 8,254,641 
West ................ — — 
African Countries, Other ............ 555,835 8,600,837 1,571,337 
805,323 834,732 255,837 
America, South (excluding | 
Argentina and Brazil) ........ — 362,481 27,154,715 
Asian Countries, Central ............ ann 200,000 2,104,547 
8,247,311 58,748,108 29,584,362 
Borneo, 1,630,998 13,781,167 16,064,948 
British Commonwealth, Other .... 2,700 374,511 12,638,572 
China (excluding Formosa) ........ 55,241,206 303,106,847 485,021,695 
385,406 4,066,933 8,716,694 
European Countries, Other ........ 263,221 2,239,587 2,959,672 
5,284,764 29,535,088 52,873,317 
Germany (Western) ..................... 11,776,053 75,196,468 138,005,647 
5,818,190 32,124,305 25,909,501 
2,189,215 12,155,170 23,780,484 
42,032,124 188,249,526 182,270,710 
— — 
1,153,288 7,220,950 6,138,908 
Middle and Near East Countries 1,905,360 9,756,584 1,662,225 
Oceania, United States. .............. 203,495 984,208 1,325,180 
1,376,490 6,021,511 5,498,821 
5,838,249 40,393,955 150,913,970 
32,211,525 142,995,665 112,601,932 
— 107,200 9,333 
West: Indies, British 13,500 37,304 15,661 
Total Merchandise ............. 301.701,791 1,6386,830,959 2,126,856,535 
Total Gold and Specie ........... 47,729,627 189,010,272 973,208 
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July 22, 1954 


was Indonesia, down 


in exports were textile yarns 
fabrics, from (in millions) 


by $13.5 m., 
whilst exports to Japan and China were 
up by $5.7 m. and $4.4 m. respectively. 


Principal items showing a decrease 
and 
$43.0 to 
$38.8; clothing, from $24.9 to $20.6; 


to $2.8. 


and sugar and sugar preparations, from 
Exports of oil-seeds, oil 
nuts and oil kernels increased in value 
from $1.8 to $6.5; and manufactured 
fertilizers, from $7.0 to $10.0. 


Exports of Hongkong Products: 
more important products valued at over 


The 


EXPORTS, 


Country 
Merchandise 


Africa, Central (British) 
Africa, East (British) 
Weet (Oritian) <............... 
African Countries, Other 
America, (excluding 
Argentina and Brazil) 
Asian Countries, ‘Central 
Australia 
Austria 
Belgium... 
Borneo, North 
British Commonwealth, Other .... 
Burma 
Canada 
China (excluding Formosa) ........ 
Denmark 
Egypt 
European Countries, Other ........ 
Formosa (Taiwan) 
Germany (Western) ..................-.- 
Indochina 
Indonesia 


Korea, North 
Korea, South 
Macao 
Middle and Near East Countries 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Oceania, United States 
Philippines 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Thailand 
Turkey 
United Kingdom 
U.S.A. 
USSR. 


BY COUNTRIES 
June Jan./June Jan./June 
1954 1954 1953 
$ $ $ 
1,235,435 8,756,684 6,060,990 
2,364,009 18,020,881 6,957,337 
1,789,732 11,769,364 3,822,089 
2,329,785 16,064,798 9,414,615 
4,401,844 20,627,215 25,335,671 
2,005,115 10,021,333 6,019,807 
1,466,415 6,241,201 4,072,375 
— 99,257 1,965 
219,919 619,447 264,097 
3,961,073 21,235,728 14,999,600 
— 3,500 686. 
494,793 3,283,314 6,441,239 
2,277,974 12,722,536 13,473,516 
_ 7,022 38,905 
1,348,849 10,749,275 9,610,942 
4,003,206 18,200,721 17,707,023 
1,495,857 9,601,804 | 12,573,312 
1,411,740 4,831,828 8,050,915 
28,554,875 181,980,430 364,045,589 
513,440 2,775,174 2,644,752 
149,455. 783,518 617,120 
96,345 572,321 372,521 
— — 8,183 
7,232,475 48,425,659 51,406,536 
1,012,577 6,489,535 10,664,222 
2,084,440 12,084,934 10,246,739 
1,144,968 8,390,218 10,671,055 
4,337,066 20,415,300 20,254,397 
24,556,249 151,920,289 244,266,990 
314,283 2,239,104 24,402,440 
11,012,252 54,486,329 137,013,018 
11,408,334 48,380,502 22,533,807 
5,161,862 35,858,340 49 211,887 
28,251,514 163,305,772 185,236,464 
1,575,017 9,581,604 7,411,187 
949,084. 5,478,003 21,230,383 
656,354 3,491,654 2,087,815 
277,389 1,565,311 2,061,255 
551,606 2.517.711 2,251,293 
1,954,667 9,815,215 4,025,600 
338,668 1,537,807 
428,594 9 381,591 11,102,689 
3,464,324 23,485,630 30,549,546 
400,181 2,222,600 2,283 361 
297,425 1,693,522 505,963 
8,722,571 63,758,755 84,523,903 
137,522 515,088 316,756 
11,267,252 79,062,085 62,350,907 
4,515,686 31,419,766 32,589,544 
1,193,138 6,547,938 5,695,590 
193,465,859 1,163,727,526 1,548,964,403 
39,017,285 177,435,590 4,362,995 
232,482,644 1,341,163,116 1,553,327,398 


rattan ware 


19 


$4 million, showing the major markets, 
were as follows:— 


Total exports 


Commodity ca 1954 Major Markets 


Cotton piece 
goods 15,398,000 Indonesia ($8.3 m.) 
: United Kingdom ($2.4 m.) 


South Africa ($1.3 m.) 
Cotton 
yarns 7,171,757 Indonesia ($5.0 m.) 
Cotton 
singlets 5,826,759 Malaya. ($2.4 m.) 
Indonesia ($1.9 m.) 
Shirts 4,847,410 British E. Africa ($0.9 m.) 
Malaya ($0.7 m.) 
United Kingdom ($0.5 m.) 
British C. Africa ($0.5 m.) 
Household 
utensils of 
iron and 
steel 


enamelled 4,379,391 Indonesia 
African Countries, 
Other ($0.8 m.) 
British W. Africa ($0.6 m.) 


($1.1 m.) 


Import and Export Licensing: The 
number of import and export licences 
issued during the month was as 


follows :— 
Monthly 
June May average 
1954 1954 1953 
Import 6,394 Titan 
Export ... 14,059 15,251 14,913 


Essential Supplies Certificates: The 
number of applications fell to 1,526 
but nevertheless remained above the 
monthly average for the last three 
years. The number of certificates 
issued was 1,357. 


Trade Statistics: A total of 49,761 
import and export trade declarations 


were received during June, as com- 
pared with 49,654 in May. 


Trade Development: Certificates of 
origin and imperial preference certi- 
ficates, together with certified copies 
and alterations, totalled 5,586 and 
4177 respectively, and with 491 forms 
120A (Malaya), 1,015 comprehensive 
certificates of origin and 819 tourist 
certificates reached a grand total of 
12,088, a new record figure. The 
value of goods exported during the 
month under these various certificates 
was $31,703,161, an increase of $1,943,- 
744 as compared with the figure for 
the previous month. Principal in- 
creases noted were cotton piece goods 
by $1,144,013; gloves by $265,195; 
knitted wear by $516,667; rubber shoes 
by $201,709 and dried fruit and vege- 
tables by $296,586. Notable decreases 
were cotton yarn by $437,899; paint, 
varnish and lacquer by $252,473; and 
by $906,303. Of the 
1,015 comprehensive certificates of 
origin issued, hardwood furniture, pre- 
served plums, and salted fish were the 
chief commodities. Of the 819 tourist 
certificates issued, hardwood furniture, 
silk piece goods and ivoryware were 
the main purchases, 
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D,134 

5,259 

6,485 

5,180 

5,615 

5,164 

8,821 

6,858 

3,600 

3,970 

5,696 

6,923 

1,932 

9 333 

5,661 
6,535 Total Merchandise .................. 
3,208 Total Gold and Specie ........... 
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HONGKONG PRODUCTS 


EXPORTS, BY COUNTRIES 


Jan./June 


Country June Jan./June 
1954 1954 1953 
| $ $ $ 
Africa, Central 
745,738 5,566,185 4,310,697 
Africa, East (Bri- 
SOUTH ....... 1,481,892 8,461,521 1,962,580 
Africa, West (Bri- 
1,518,080 10,857,259 6,551,623 
African Countries, 
1,891,320 8,441,468 3,582,943 
America, Central _.__ 782,516 4,191,968 3,062,389 
America, South (ex- 
cluding Argentina 
901,304 3,982,020 1,750,366 
Asian Countries, 
19,592 62,915 18,984 
1,228,525 6,674,157 2,837,407 
90,897 929,572 963,939 
Borneo, North ........ 597,709 3,242,671 1,972,864 
24,934 
British Common- 
wealth, Other _... 554,557 5,123,629 5,090,394 
1,911,198 7,118,733 8,090,531 
167,520 2,149,432 2,445,260 
China (excluding | 
Pormosa) 98,218 335,731 140,357 
72,584 730,936 608,484 
2,499 41,400 1,147 
European Countries, 
28,176 91,741 60,689 
Formosa (Taiwan) . 228,555 1,056,520 2,741,026 
Germany (Western) 550 265,633 51,041 
373,381 2,293,420 5,034,096 
ee 150,482 970,098 2,189,114 
16,675,995 116,490,850 145,322,877 
85,304 212,981 86,166 
750,936 2,259,570 3,608,187 
Korea, South ........ 1,453,063 8,881,965 4,556,853 
398,180 1,968,642 2,415,358 
6,658,218 34,709,587 35,506,742 
Middle and Near 
East Countries _.. 389,911 3,372,644 1,424,176 
Netherlands .............. 79,528 480,471 175,710 
New Zealand _.......... 187,680 955,780 162,088 
19,245 256,293 195,542 
Oceania, British ...... 305,118 1,341,161 1,306,162 
Oceania, United 
233,807 1,519,192 1,082,561 
Oseania, n.e8. ......... 171,339 1,094,186 768,189 
210,960 7,725,772 10,117,853 
1,067,554 8,388,794 8,031,864 
106,742 583,721 656,674 
switzerland .............. 26,018 130,821 107,982 
2,500,886 24,480,677 30,510,924 
United Kingdom 5,681,418 31,853,114 15,205,700 
2,086,483 5,110,058 5,229,294 
West Indies, British 571,574 3,268,215 3,129,699 
TOTAL © 341,044,411 331,147,131 


53,546,626 


Econ 


EXPORTS, BY COMMODITIES 


FAR EASTERN 


Omic REVIEW 


June Jan./June Jan./June 
Commodity 
Fish, fish products, 

crustacea and mol- 

luses airtight 

134,147 540,750 876,240 
Fruit and fruit peels, 

preserved or pre- 

pared .... ey 855,585 4,351,808 7,937,855 
Jams, marmalades, | 

fruit jellies, fruit : 

pulps and pastes .. 7,284 9,003 666 
Fruit juices, unfer- 

16,927 57,597 39,894 
Non-alcoholic _beve- 

rages and waters 

(not including fruit 

or vegetable juices) 326,835 1,213,041 1,616,948 
Beer (including ale, : 

stout, porter) and 

other fermented 

cereal beverages .. 4,307 22,192 48,875 
Cigarettes se 60,718 433,831 . 1,846,536 
Iron ore and concen- : 

trates (except pyrites 

not roasted) ............. 570,066 1,963,038 3,504,040 
Tungsten ore (wol- | ; 

framite) and con- 

centrates ..........:... 39,377 113,895 1,537,601 
re 10,426 124,211 99,008 
Lacquers var- 

282,606 1,603,013 1,197,244 
Prepared paints, ena- 3 

-mels, and mastics, 

729,551 4,910,217 4,166,253 
Cotton yarns ............ 7,171,757 39,823,769 52,063,754 
Cotton piece goods .. 15,398,800 104,630,452 91,696,254 
Towels, not embroi- | 

685,941 8,798,328 5,804,700 
Bed linen, table linen 

and toilet linen 
(including towels), em- 

broidered 581.734 2,925,558 1,871,988 
312,778 2,124,823 851,686 
Iron and steel bars 
ene 33,567 630,915 1,758,174 
Household utensils of 

iron and _ steel, 

enamelied  ......:..... 4,379,891 26,840,167 17,475,838 
Household utensils of 

aluminium ........... 308,009 2,429,465 2,348,266 
Torch batteries ........ 531.002 3,880,221 11,441,151 
Toren 412,864 2,107,756 1,370,086 
Electric torches ..... 3,625,817 19,645,173 17,302,696 
Lanterns, metal ...... 658,515 5,279,566 2,753,999 
Cotton singlets ........ 5,826,759 39,776,048 41,476,250 
Underwear and night- 

wear, embroidered 59,847 1,073,402 1,416,537 
Shirts 4,847,410 29,596,104 24,410,747 
Outerwear, embroi- 

347,152 3,684,456 3,115,359 
Articles of clothing 

(e.g., handkerchiefs, 

shawls, etc.), embroi- 

203,755 1,201,900 807,947 
........-.....- 98,768,771: 28;489,012 24,722,845 
104,459 626,373 379,250 
Plastic articles ...... 637,049 3,684,414 2,269,892 
Vacuum flasks and | 

jugs, complete 613,425 3,453,913 3,444.052 

BOD A 3,546,626 341,044,411 331,147,131 
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008 
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3,754 
5,254 


4,700 


1,988 
1,686 


3,174 


5,838 


8,266 
1,151 
0,086 
2,696 
13,999 
16,250 


16,537 
10,747 


15,359 


07,947 
22,345 
79,250 
69,892 


44.052 
47.131 


July 22, 1954 


HONGKONG’S TRADING PARTNERS IN 1953" 


ASIAN COUNTRIES 


Fish and fish preparations 
Pulp and waste paper 
. 
Animal & veg. crude mater.,, 
Chemical elements and compounds 
Dyeing, tanning & _~ colouring 
Explosives & miscel. chemicals & 
Leather, leather manuf., n.es., & 
dressed furs 


| Wood & cork manuf. (excl. furni- 


Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 

articles & related prod. 
Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 
Manufactures of metals ................ 
Machinery other than electric ...... 
machinery, apparatus and 
Prefab. buildings; sanitary, plumb- 

ing, heating & lighting fixtures 

Furniture and fixtures _.................. 
Travel goods, handbags, etc. 
Clothing 
Miscel. manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


ene 


UNITED STATES OCEANIA 


Meat and meat preparations .......... 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .. 
Fish and fish preparations .............. 
Cereals and cereal preparations .... 
Fruits and vegetables 
Sugar and sugar preparations ...... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manuf. 
Miscellaneous food preparations .... 
Tobacco and tobacco manufactures 
Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed 
Wood, lumber and cork 
Crude fertilizers & crude minerals, 
excl. coal, petroleum & precious 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 
Animal & veg. crude mater., 
Mineral fuels, lubricants & related 
mater. 
Animal & veg. oils (not essen. oils) 
fats. greases & deriv. 
Chemical elements and compounds 
Dyeing, tanning & _ colouring 
Medicinal & pharmaceutical pro- 
ducts | 
Essen. oils & perfume mater.; toilet, 
polishing & cleansing prep. gia 


PART VIII 
Exports 
6,400 — Explosives & miscel. chemicals & 
4,434,875 — Leather, leather manuf. nes, & 
dressed sure... : 
— 13,755 Rubber manufactures, nes. ........ 
— 16,487 Wood & cork manuf. (excl. furni- 
sini 31,584 Paper, paperboard & manufactures 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made- Seis arti- 
97,997 cles & related prod. 
Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. 
— 1,188 Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 
Manufactures 
— 1,075 Machinery other than electric ...... 
Electric machinery, apparatus and 
80,472 Transport equipment ...................... 
ais 430 Prefab. buildings; sanitary, plumb- 
sik 3,675 ing, heating & lighting fixtures 
Furniture and fixtures _.................. 
— 10,055 Travel goods, handbags, ete. .......... 
— 34,406 Profess. Scientific & controlling 
— 1,630 instr.; photogr. & optical goods; 
—, 19,507 watches & clocks 
set 58,861 Miscel. manufactured articles, n.e.s. 
sii 580 Live animals, not for food .............. 
— 184,660 
4,448,275 830,055 
OCEANIA, N.E.S. 
Meat and meat preparations _......... 
‘cals -10,997 Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
914,616 Fish and fish preparations .............. 
3,140 5,661 Cereals and cereal preparations .... 
ane 376,924 Fruits and vegetables .................... 
ps 87,448 Sugar and sugar preparations ...... 
are 312,291 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manuf. 
Pant 98,385 Miscellaneous food preparations .... 
ons 51,943 Tobacco and tobacco manufactures 
ie 1,137,734 Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed 
anee 1,780 Oil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels .... 
toe 4,662 Wood, lumber and cork ....... : 
lees 16,734 Crude fertilizers & crude minerals, 
excl. coal, petroleum & precious 
line 18,310 Animal & veg. crude mater., 
Animal & veg. oils (not essen. oils), 
36,135 104,998 fats, greases & deriv. ................-- 
Chemical elements and compounds 
sli 190 Dyeing, tanning & _ colouring 
950 Medicinal & pharmaceutical pro- 
Essen. oils & perfume mater.; toilet, 
41,132 polishing & cleansing prep. 
Explosives & miscel. chemicals & 
Leather, leather manuf., nes, & 


29 


Exports 
$ 


800 


191,465 


1,766 


117,070 


26,502 


1,344,506 


34,825 


566,113 
401,484 


59,577 


52,060 
26,681 


165,440 
420,622 
215,174 
4,037,911 
1,282,539 


577,277 
880,470 


9,066 


2,004,122 14,124,181 


bo 
| & 
on 


72,290 


50 
19,953 


181 
7,786 


7,647 
77,842 
35,886 
42,480 
45,314 


* Hongkong’s Trading Partners for the year 1953 were published in the issues of the Review of May 20, 27, June 3, 10, 24, July 1 (HK Trade 


Supplement), & July 8, 


1954 (Parts I to VII). 


— 
—_ 
- 
400 
19,418 
14,823 
— 45,239 
— 82,055 
22,951 
36,033 
4,010 
504 
_— 608 
54,000 
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Imports 
Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. .......... -— 224 
Wood & cork manuf. (excl. furni- 
Paper, paperboard & manufactures — 48,514 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up | 
articles & related prod. 1,120,733 
Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. — 184,154 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery — 12,254 
Manufactures of metals .................. — 171,851 
Machinery other than electric ...... — 10,753 
Electric machinery, apparatus and 
Transport equipment .....................- — 12,624 
Prefab. buildings; sanitary, plumb- . 
ing, heating & lighting fixtures 
Furniture and fixtures .................... — 14,230 
Travel goods, handbags, ete. .......... — 109,083 
162,102 
Profess. scientific & controlling 
instr.; photogr. & optical goods; 
& clocks 16,823 
Miscel. manufactured articles, n.e.s. — 183,892 
BELGIUM 
Meat and meat preparations .......... 9,654 194,300 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 13,640 mae 
Cereals and cereal preparations .... 61,872 me 
Fruits and vegetables _................--. 92,842 7,062 
Sugar and sugar preparations ...... 175,259 — 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manuf. 116,144 21,508 
Miscellaneous food preparations .... 6,686 1,446 
Tobacco and tobacco manufactures 26,269 or 
Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed 1,249 380,989 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels .... — 269,550 
190,945 260,838 
Crude fertilizers and crude 
minerals excluding coal, petro- 
leum and precious stones ........_. 47,957 — 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap — 195,758 
Animal & veg. crude mater., 
1,023,772 
Animal & veg. oils (not essen. oils), 
fats, greases & deriv. ................ 329,640 3,400,144 
Chemical elements and compounds 885,699 7,650 
Dyeing, tanning & _~ colouring 
Medicinal & pharmaceutical pro- | 
Essen. oils & perfume mater.; toilet, 
polishing & cleansing prep. Oe — 42,669 
Fertilizers, manufactured 24,875,344 
Explosives & miscel. chemicals & | 
Leather, leather manuf., nes. & 
dressed furs 148,129 912 
Wood & cork manuf. (excl. furni- 
Paper, paperboard & manufactures _ 375,747 470 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up : 
articles & related prod. ieee 1,885,942 927,170 
Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e:s. 799,158 38,597 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 12,266,043 251,007 
Manufactures of metals _................. 2,142,387 178,003 
Machinery other than electric ___... 443,928 — 
Electric machinery, apparatus and 
aransport eavipment. ...................... 18,017 
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Imports 
Prefab. buildings; sanitary, plumb- 

ing, heating & lighting fixtures 

57,692 207,939 
Purniture and fixtures — 5,585 
Travel goods, handbags, etc. .......... 1,661 20,976 
Profess. scientific & controlling 

instr.; photogr. & optical goods; 

Miscel. manufactured articles, n.e.s. 152,574 114,027 
Live animals, not for food ............ 1,980 45,772 

DENMARK 
Meat and meat preparations ........ 635,513 — 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .. 1,139,556 —— 
Fish and fish preparations ............ ee 44 
Cereals and cereal preparations .... 3,026 — 
Fruits and vegetables .................... 5,025 111,017 
Sugar and sugar preparations ...... 8,962 — 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manuf. 110,493 37,302 
Miscellaneous food preparations .. 5,426 1,454 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts and oil kernels — 492,114 
Crude fertilizers and crude 
minerals, excluding coal, petro- 
-leum and precious stones ............ 17,864 
Animal & veg. crude. mater., 

1,089,522 
Animal & veg. oils (not essen. oils), | 

fats, ereases & deriv. 53,760 
Chemical elements and compounds 133,730 603 
Dyeing, tanning & colouring 

Medicinal & pharmaceutical pro- | 

Essen. oils & perfume mater.; toilet, 

polishing & cleansing prep. ...... 3,356 8,016 
Explosives & miscel. chemicals & , 

Leather, leather manuf., nes, & 

Rubber manufactures, n.es. _......... 39,300 
Wood & cork manuf. ¢excl. furni- 

Paper, paperboard & manufactures 53,369 1,000 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 

articles & related prod. _............ 645,182 1,017,110 
Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. 154,614 367,105 

Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 7,370 6,616 
Manufactures of metals _............. 158,676 34,396. 
Machinery other than electric ...... 576,911 — 
Electric machinery, apparatus and 

155,811 4,700 
Transport equipment ._.................... 45,857 5,000 
Prefab. buildings; sanitary, plumb- 

ing, heating & lighting fixtures 

Furniture and fixtures 22,251 
Travel goods, handbags, ete. _.. _.... 50,655 
6,030 
Profess. scientific & 

instr.; photogr. & optical goods; 

wetehes 51,661 700 
Miscel. manufactured articles, n.e.s. 145,120 159,467 
Live animals, not for food .......... — 7,585 
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FRANCE 


Meat and meat preparations ........ 
Dairy products, eggs and honey . 
Fish and fish preparations ............ 
Cereals and cereal preparations .... 
Fruits and vegetables .................... 
Sugar and sugar preparations ...... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manuf. 
Miscellaneous food preparations .. 
Tobacco and tobacco manufactures 
Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts and oil kernels 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 
Animal & veg. crude mater., 
inedible, n.e.s. 


Animal & veg. oils (not essen. oils), 


Tate, greases @ deriv. 
Chemical elements and compounds 
Dyeing, tanning & _ colouring 

Medicinal & pharmaceutical pro- 

Essen. oils & perfume mater.; toilet, 

polishing & cleansing prep. 
Fertilizers, manufactured 
Explosives & miscel. 

Leather, leather manuf., nes. & 

Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. .......... 
Wood & cork manuf. (excl. furni- 

Paper, paperboard & manufactures 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 

articles & related prod. .............. 
Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 
of metais 
Machinery other than electric ...... 
Electric machinery, apparatus and 

appl. 
Transport equipment 
Prefab. buildings; sanitary, plumb- 

ing, heating & lighting fixtures 

Furniture and fixtures 
Travel goods, handbags, ete. .......... 


chemicals & 


Profess. scientific & controlling 

instr.; photogr. & optical goods; 


watches & clocks 
Miscel. manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


GERMANY (Western) 


Meat and meat preparations .......... 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 


Fish and fish preparations ............ 


Cereals and cereal preparations ... 
Fruits and vegetables 
Coffee, tea; cocoa, spices and manui. 
Feeding stuffs for animals (not 

including unmilled cereals) 
Miscellaneous food preparations .. 
Beverages 
Tobacco and tobacco manufactures 
Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed 
Oil- seeds, oil nuts and oil kernels 


Imports Exports 
$ $ 
21,451 701,947 
20,119 18,284 
16,380 
285 

506,067 626,488 
14,177 
5,686 706,614 
27,022 10,543 

4,537,828 

560 
— 163,216 
— 727,760 

817,878 6,996,987 
26,470 
2,308 2,097,502 
6,880 386,498 

393,896 76,595 

5,002,401 

26,104,227 179,556 

2,283,247 3,506,293 
2,300 

231,242 238,258 

209,981 
3,423 
1,974 

1,574,657 

3,097,652 1,285,847 
876,164 1,530 
31,556 23,862 

2,277,940 17,647 

1,079,084 220 
285,489 
312,949 19,800 
85,207 29,940 
41,904 69,130 
1,225 3,100 
3,817 5,442 
76,854 88,408 
7,551 57,695 
801,798 3,000 
205,334 296,852 

50,968,228 18,365,759 
93,419 74,500 
8,693 725,072 
ax 185 

152,625 298 

108,188 2,492,912 
152,796 
1,217 13,300 
60 

1,080,233 

5,490 297,150 
343,966 
753,379 

227,027 441,741 


Transport equipment 


Crude fertilizers and crude 
minerals, excluding coal, petro- 
leum and precious stones ............ 

Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 

Animal & veg. crude mater., 

Mineral fuels, lubricants & related 

Animal & veg. oils (not essen. oils), 
rats, wreasee deriv: 

Chemical elements and compounds 

Dyeing, tanning & colouring 

Medicinal & pharmaceutical pro- 

Essen. oils & perfume mater.; toilet, 
polishing & cleansing prep. 

Fertilizers, manufactured 

Explosives & miscel. 

Leather, leather manuf., nes. & 

Rubber manufactures, n.es. .......... 

Wood & cork manuf. (excel. furni- 

Paper, paperboard & manufactures 

Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
articles & related prod. 

Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. 

Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 

Manufactures of metals ................ 

Machinery other than electric ...... 

Electric machinery, apparatus and 
appl. 


chemicals & 


Prefab. buildings; sanitary, plumb- 
ing, heating & lighting fixtures 

Furniture and fixtures 

Travel goods, handbags, etc. .......... 

Clothing 

Footwear 


Profess. scientific & controlling 
instr.; photogr. & optical goods; 
watches & clocks 


Total 


ITALY 


Meat and meat preparations ........ 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fish and fish preparations .............. 
Cereals and cereal preparations .... 
Fruits and vegetables 
Sugar and sugar preparations ...... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manuf. 
Miscellaneous food preparations .... 
Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts and oil kernels 
Crude fertilizers & crude minerals, 

excl. coal, petroleum & precious 

Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 
Animal & veg. crude mater., 

Animal & veg. oils (not essen. oils), 

fate. creases & .ceriv. 
Chemical elements and compounds 
Dyeing, tanning & _ colouring 

materials 


31 
Imports Exports 
$ $ 
257,716 
15,700 
1,590 17,739,887 
40,977 
4,300 4,521,167 
17,697,644 
45,660,490 
34,331,384 383,694 
390,708 127,644 
3,070,683 
3,942,267 173,838 
2,010,700 
300,963 seni 
162,605 8,284 
5,115,025 3,165 
6,020,865 2,152,376 
737,366 48,346 
685,360 81.910 
4,247,183 
11,577,609 15,033 
10,983,252 
16,360,698 
1,016,186 
698,978 
10,297 23,148 
271,445 8.374 
216,985 421,764 
1,124 79,609 
41,171,788 
3.986.548 818,852 
212,744,708 21,918,150 
28,336 
28.219 143,799 
150 
9,750,753 100 
156,798 567,549 
18,403 
13,398 
7,248 2.200 
183,286 
347,559 
8,343,105 
50,313 2,220,766 
194,256 
48,452 
185 507,518 
2.207 12,143,127 
2,257,940 73,334 
965,711 


S 
39 
85 
76 
85 
58 
27 
72 
63 
44 
302 
A54 
418 
114 
522 
760 
230 
016 
,200 
O00 
5396 
»,000 
2,251 
),655 
1,470 
5,030 
700 
9,467 
7,585 
0,767 


32 


Medicinal 
Essen. oils & perfume mater.; toilet, 
polishing & cleansing prep. Species 
Fertilizers, manufactured 
Explosives & miscel. 
Leather, leather manuf., nes, & 
Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. .......... 
Wood & cork manuf. (excl. furni- 
Paper, paperboard & manufactures 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
articles & related prod. ............ 
Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e:.s. 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 
Manufactures of metals .................. 
Machinery other than electric ...... 
Electric machinery, apparatus and 
appl. 
Transport equipment 


& pharmaceutical pro- 


chemicals & 


Prefab. buildings; sanitary, plumb- 


ing, heating & lighting fixtures 
Furniture and fixtures .................... 
Travel goods, handbags, etc. .......... 


Profess. scientific & controlling 

instr.; photogr. & optical goods; 


watches & clocks 


Total 


NORWAY 


Meat and meat preparations .......... 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fish and fish preparations 
Fruits and vegetables 

Sugar and sugar preparations 


Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manuf. . 


Miscellaneous food preparations .... 
Tobacco and tobacco manufactures 
Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels .... 
Crude fertilizers & crude minerals, 
excl. coal, petroleum & precious 
Animal. & veg. crude mater., 
Animal & veg. oils (not essen. oils), 
fats, greases & deriv. .................. 
Chemical elements and compounds 
Dyeing, tanning & colouring 
Medicinal & pharmaceutical pro- 
Essen. oils & perfume mater.; toilet, 
polishing & cleansing prep. ........ 
Fertilizers, manufactured 
Explosives & miscel. chemicals & 
Leather, leather manuf., nes, & 
Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. .......... 
Wood & cork manuf. (excl. furni- 
Paper, paperboard & manufactures 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
articles & related prod. ............ 
Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. 


Imports . Exports 
$ 
27,352,134 438,495 
12,686 175,034 
800,000 
375,304 205,667 
1,152 
30,221 
380,596 800 
1,322,623 
25,399,917 121,363 
354,878 85,214 
10,297 1,456 
155,914 
65,221 52,153 
3,357,644 650 
406,941 3.800 
994,044 32.500 
64,260 255,369 
9,007 
4,568 7,250 
281,362 7,849 
1,525 
2,135,943 
392,876 200,319 
77,542,231 26,009,508 
50 24,000 
13,340 
167,937 
598 
1,216 
13,159 
2,903 70 
31,750 
13,605 
10,674 
114,410 
57,470 
550 
580 2,604,300 
5,454 «177,760 
341,556 
252,091 
282,727 30,520 
2,430 1,905 
89,287 
130,564 5,300 
15,510 
17,430 | 
36,224 20 
6,215,382 
654,488 
6,874 3,108 


Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 
Manufactures of metals 
Machinery other than electric ...... 
Electric machinery, apparatus and 

appl. 
Transport equipment ...................... 
Prefab. buildings; sanitary, plumb- 

ing, heating & lighting fixtures 

Furniture and fixtures 


Travel goods, handbags, ete. .......... 


Profess. scientific & controlling 
instr.; photogr. & optical goods; 


watches & clocks 


Total 


SWEDEN 


Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fish and fish preparations ............ 
Cereals and cereal preparations .... 
Fruits and vegetables 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manuf. 
Miscellaneous food preparations .. 
Tobacco and tobacco manufactures 
Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts and oil kernels 
Animal & veg. crude mater., 

Animal & veg. oils (not essen. oils), 

fats, greases & deriv. ...............- 
Chemical elements and compounds 
Dyeing, tanning & _ colouring 

Medicinal & pro- 

Essen. oils & perfume mater.; toilet, 

polishing & cleansing prep. 


ee 


Fertilizers, manufactured _............ 
Explosives & miscel. chemicals & 

Leather, leather manuf.,, n.e.s., & 


Rubber manufactures, n.es. .......... 
Wood & cork manuf. (excl. furni- 

Paper, paperboard & manufactures 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 

articles & related prod. 
Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 
Manufactures of metals ................ 
Machinery other than electric ....-. 
Electric machinery, apparatus and 

Transport equipment ..................... 
Prefab. buildings; sanitary, plumb- 

ing, heating & lighting fixtures 

Furniture and fixtures 


Travel goods, handbags, etc. _......... 


Profess. scientific & 

instr.; photogr. & optical goods; 


watches & clocks 


Total 
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Imports Exports 
$ $ 
755 40 
1,576,382 
8,656 659 
32,672 
82,986 800 
2,160 28,270 
4,122 71,036 
— 13,221 
679,750 
1,873 — 
98,881 830 
9,495,015 4,439,651 
31,700 210 
1,920 419 
— 7,967 
10,433 
414 5,411 
— 224 
— 11,805 
15,270 
70,720 — 
— ~—450,559 
100,000 12,600 
604,629 12,141 
9,570 — 
1,828,938 147,575 
480 380 
2,384 — 
85,354 13,000 
1,282,965 — 
1,580 
1,088,894 14,528 
12,308,034 
2,016 982,082 
85,690 331,304 
735 19,829 
238,768 — 
1,608,136 138,788 
1,572,778 — 
1,359,897 11,245 
23,559 — 
164,005 781,527 
35,514 39,092 
230 94,724 
— 799,561 
— 11,148 
137,356 7,470 
469,099 165,214 
23,115,315 4,088,116 


(To be continued) 


articles, n.e.s. 
3 articles, n.e.s. 
articles, n.e.s. 
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BANQUE DE 


L'INDOCHINE 


(Incorporated in France with Limited Liability) 


Capital: - Frs. 
Head Office: 


2,000,000,000.— 


96, Boulevard Haussmann, Paris. 


BRANCHES & AGENCIES 


‘FRANCE 
VIETNAM 


CAMBODIA 

LAOS 

FRENCH SOMALILAND 
TAHITI 

NEW CALEDONIA 


NEW HEBRIDES 
ARABIA 


CHINA 
ETHIOPIA 
GREAT BRITAIN 
INDIA 

JAPAN 
MOROCCO 
SINGAPORE 
THAILAND 


Marseille 


Saigon, Haiphong, Dalat, 
Tourane, Cantho. 


Battambang, Pnom-Penhb 
Vientiane 

Djibouti 

Papeete 

Noumea 


Port-Vila 


Jeddah, Alkobar-Dhahran, 
Dammam 

Shanghai, Tientsin, Canton 
Addis-Ababa 

London 

Pondicherry 

Tokyo 

Tangier 

Singapore 

Bangkok 


BANQUE DE L’INDOCHINE (South Africa) Ltd. 
| Johannesburg, Port Elizabeth 


HONGKONG AGENCY—5, Queen’s Road C. 


Manager: 


C. Chauvin de Precourt. 


Incorporated in the Netherlands. 


Established 18638. 


The liability of shareholders of the Company is limited 


Capital issued 


& fully paid up 


Nfl. 33,000,000.- 


Reserve Funds »  338,200,000.- 
Head Office:— Amsterdam. 
Branches:— 
Netherlands :— Sumatra:— Lombok:— 
_ The Hague Djambi Ampenan 
_ Rotterdam Medan Hongkong. | 
ae Palembang 
Java:— Japan:— 
Djakarta Telok Betong Tokio 
Djakarta Gambir Kobe 
Borneo:— 
Bandung Osaka 
Malan (Sub-Agency) 
Pontianak 
Probolinggo | Singapore. 
Surabaya | Makassar Bangkok 


Representatives in London and New York. 


Correspondents throughout the world. 


Banking business of every kind transacted. 


Affiliation 


in Canada: 


The Mercantile Bank of Canada 
Montreal and Vancouver. 


H. Sardeman, 
Manager. 


copy 
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A.R. BURKILL & SONS (HONG KONG) LID. 


(Incorporated in Hong Kong) 
101/2 Edinburgh-House, Queen’s Road, C. 


- SECRETARIAL AND MANAGEMENT 
INSURANCE 
IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


Secretaries, General Managers and/or Agents of:— 
AMALGAMATED RUBBER ESTATES LIMITED 
ANGLO-FRENCH LAND INVESTMENT CO., LTD. 


Sole Agents: 
ESSEX & SUFFOLK EQUITABLE INSURANCE © 


BRITISH ALUMINIUM CO., LTD., LONDON 
Aluminium of every description | 


HOWARDS OF ILFORD LTD., ILFORD 
Fine Chemicals. 


THE THERMAL SYNDICATE, LTD., WALLSEND 
Industrial and Laboratory Silica Ware. 


ERINOID LIMITED, STROUD 
Plastics. 
Distributors: 


GEO. TUCKER EYELETS LTD., BIRMINGHAM 
Shoe eyelets. 


SOCIETY LTD. 


FLY 


To BANGKOK 


Departures from Hong Kong every 
Monday, Thursday and Saturday 


at 12.00 noon. 


To SINGAPORE 
Departures from Hong Kong every 
Monday at 9.30 a.m, and every. 
Saturday at 10.00 a.m. 


To TOKYO 

Departures from Hong Kong every 
~ Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 

at 9.30 a.m. 


Traditional Specdbird Service 
throughout your flight. 
Consult your Travel Agent, or 


Jardine, Matheson & Company Ltd. 
TEL. 27794 (24 Hours Service) 


B.0.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


BRITISH OVERSEAS ALRWAYS CORPORATION 


HHM-057@)5 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 


701/7 House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong 


Cable address: WHEELOCK HONG KONG 

FINANCE | 
SHIPPING 
SHIPBUILDING 
SALVAGE 
REAL ESTATE 

MERCHANDISING 

INSURANCE 

WAREHOUSING 

AVIATION 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


The Wheeleck Marden Group have offices in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, Lendon and principal cities in the U.K. 
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TRADE OF HONGKONG IN OCTOBER 
AND FOR JANUARY-OCTOBER 1954 


The Colony’s trade totalled $507.4 
million in October. This was $13.8 
million (2.6%) lower than the Septem- 
ber total of $521.2 million and $1.1 
million (0.2%) less than $508.5 mil- 
lion for October 1953. An analysis of 
the trade by principal countries dis- 
closes: (a) large decreases for Belgium 
($5.1 million), United Kingdom ($4.7 
million), China ($4.3 million), and 
Indonesia ($3.2 million); and _ (b) 
marked increases for Western Germany 
($5.0 million), Thailand ($4.7 million) 
and Brazil ($3.4 million). The total 
value of trade during the first ten 
months of this year was $4,785.4 mil- 
lion representing a decrease of $838.1 
million (14.9%) from $5,623.5 million 
for the corresponding period in 1953. 


Trade With The United Kingdom: 
Imports, which improved by $2.1 mil- 
lion in September, declined by $4.2 
million. 
ed were textile yarns and fabrics from 
$9.2 million to $7.2 million and textile 
fibres from $2.2 million to $0.5 million. 
Non-electrical machinery increased by 
$1.8 million. Exports at $14.5 million 
showed a slight decrease. 


Trade With Mainland China: This 
registered an increase of $1.0 million 
in imports and a fall of $5.3 million 
in exports. In imports,  oil-seeds, oil 
nuts and oil kernels increased from $0.6 
million to $1.9 million; textile yarns 
and fabrics from $6.4 million to $7.4 


million; meat and meat preparations 


from $0.5 million to $1.3 million; 
while the import of live animals: de- 
creased from $14.8 million to $13.1 
million; inedible anima! and vegetable 


erude materials from $9.5 million to. 


$8.3 million; and fruits and vegetables 


Principal. commodities affect-. 


from. $11.3 million to $9.6 million. In 
exports, manufactured fertilizers, and 
dyeing, tanning and colouring materials 
dropped by $3.6 million and $1.3 million 
respectively. 


Trade With U.S.A.: Imports dropped 
by $1.3 million, mainly due to reduced 
imports of textile fibres from $1.8 
million to $0.8 million. Exports in- 
creased slightly by $0.5 million. 


Tirade With Japan: Although exports 
showed a reduction of $1.2 million, 
imports -rose by $1.6 million with tex- 
at yarns and fabrics by $1.4 mil- 
ion. 


Trade With Indonesia: Exports, al- 
ready at a low ebb, declined further 
by $4.3 million to $9.4 million. The 
drop of $4.6 million in the export of 
textile yarns and fabrics was 
the principal cause. Imports at 
$2.9 million were $1.1 million more than 
that for the previous month. 


Trade With Korea: Exports to Korea 
declined considerably during the past 
two months. The value for October at 
$14.8 million, compared with $24.3 
million for August, showed a reduction 
of over 39%. 


Trade With Thailand: Imports con- 
tinued to improve, increasing from the 
September total ‘of $21.2 million to 
$24.9 million. This was mainly due to 
increased import of rice. 


Trade With Belgium: Imports of 
manufactured fertilizers which 
creased by $6.5 million in September, 
dropped by $3.2 million in October. 
Imports of silver, platinum, gems and 
jewellery dropped by $1.2 million, 


Report by Department of Commerce & Industry of Hongkong Government 


Trade With Western Germany: 
Imports jumped from $8.7 million to 
$13.7 million, of which dyeing, tanning 
and colouring materials accounted: for 
$6.3 million. 


Trade With Brazil: Raw cotton im- 
ports increased from $2.7 million to 
$6.0 million. 


Local Indvstrial Exports: Exports of 
commodities, including minerals, pro- 
duced in Hongkong, amounted in Octo- 
ber to a total declared value of $54.2 
million, representing a decrease of $1.9 
million (3.4%) from the Sentember 
figure. It also represents 26.0% of HK’s 
total exports. The principal countries 
which reduced their purchases were 
Korea and Indcnesia by $2.5 million 
and $2.2 million respectively. Others 
included Burma down by $2.1 million 
and the Philippines by nearly $1.0 
million. Among the countries buying 
more Hongkong products, South Africa 
recorded an increase of $1.6 million and 
Indochina an increase of $1.3 million. 
Among the major exports, cotton yarn 
fell from $6.8 million to $4.4 million 
while cotton singlets increased from 
$4.1 million te $5.1 million. Exports 
of Hongkong products to Indonesia and 


Korea during the past 10 months 
tetalled: 
Indonesia Korea 

144,698,161 30,945,789 


I 
‘ 


T2 


The following figures illustrate the 
trend in the export of HK products 
‘over the period January to October 
1954, with those for the corresponding 
period of 1953 in brackets :— 


63,673,029 ( 71,739,365) 
59,150,276 ( 58,816,904) 


Rice: During the month 19,925 tons 
of white whole and broken rice arrived 
from Bangkok and 4,862 tons were 
sold. The rice sold was of fair average 
quality. The mean wholesale price of 
all grades of rice declined by $5 per 
picul due to the heavy selling of 
Government stocks. Retail prices also 
declined towards the end of the month. 


Meat: The Government is planning to 
relinquish its purchasing and holding 
of stocks of frozen meat. The frozen 
meat trade is not a large one and 
sales at present do not exceed 250 tons 
a month. 3 


Coal: Coal sales amounted to 8,771 
tons. Stocks in hand were ample. Coke 
stocks were exhausted but will be re- 
plenished next month. 


Firewood: The price of dry firewood 
from Government’ stocks declined to 
$3.50 per picul for unselected wood 


sold by the stack, rather than by 
weight. 
Details Of The Colony’s’ Imports: 


The total value of imports at $298.4 
million. fell short of the _ previous 
month’s total by $7.5 million (2.4%), 
but exceeded $296.3 million for the 
corresponding month in 19538 by $2.1 
million (0.7%). Principal countries 
showing a decrease in value were Bel- 
gium by $5.0 million and the United 
Kingdom by $4.2 million. Marked in- 
creases were recorded for Western 
Germany ($5.0 million), Thailand $3.7 
million) and Brazil ($3.3 million). 
Principal items showing a decrease in 
value were textile fibres 
million to $15.6 million; manufactured 
fertilizers from $16.7 million to $13.2 
million; silver, platinum, gems and 
jewellery from $4.9 million to $2.0 
million; and paper, paper-board and 
manufactures thereof from $7.7 mil- 
lion to $5.8 million. Imports of dyeing, 
tanning and colouring materials in- 
creased from $7.8 million to $13.9 mil- 
lion; and cereals and cereal prepara- 
tions from $21.5 million to $26.1 mil- 
lion. Imports for the first ten months 
of this year totalled $2,799.4 million 
representing a drop of $497.9 million 
(15.1%) from $3,297.83 million for the 
corresponding period in 1958. 


Details Of The Colony’s Exports: 
The total value of exports at $209.0 
million was lower by $6.3 million 
(2.9%) than the total of $215.3 million 


for the previous month. This figure 


represents a drop of $3.2 million (1.5%) 
from $212.2 million for October, 1953. 
Countries showing the largest decrease 
in value were China and _ Indonesia 
down by $5.3 million and $4.3 million 
respectively. Others included Burma 
by $3.0 million and South Korea by 


million. 
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Principal items showing 
a decrease in value were manufactured 
fertilizers from $17.2 million to $13.8 
million; textile yarns and fabrics from 
$43.3 million to $41.0 million; and oil- 
seeds, oil nuts and oil kernels from $5.7 
million to $3.3 million.. Exports of 
clothing increased in value from $22.5 


from $18.5 | 


IMPORTS, 


BY COUNTRIES 
October, Jan./Oct. Jan./Oct. 
Country 1954 1954 1953 
Merchandise HK$ HK$ HK$ 
Africa, Central (British) ............ 204,757 5,569,435 4,601,451 
Africa, East (British) ..:............... 1,392,494 26,482,764 18,090,382 
1,506,860 23,926,614 15,609,138 
African Countries, Other ............ 526,865 9,550,030 2,213,279 
244,353 10,658,280 265,478 
America, South (excluding Argen- 
Asian Countries, Central ............. — 285,763 4,260,146 
629,546 $9,219,740 11,537,799 
2,747,293 24,821,706 22,984,378 
British Commonwealth, Other _._ 3,180 398,901 23,206,267 
242,407 3,758,434 4,474,618 
China (excluding Taiwan) .......... 62,882,246 537,291,524 727,102,024 
624,005 18,430,610 17,285,974 
European Countries, Other ......... 45,086 3,493,106 4,504,282 
1,696,066 27,398,004 45,149,422 
Germany (Western) ........... 13,734,214 123,017,364 181,815,360 
3,601,417 45,503,460 45,274,339 
1,285,918 18,732,416 35,027,215 
Indonesia tena 2,877,207 27,831,103 29,808,955 
Italy 2,308,950 25,490,656 -68,357,970 
44,324,830 358,972,621 330,070,978 
Middle and Near East Countries 1,868,180 12,147,405 2,597,826 
208,705 1,641,307 1,022,755 
189,013 9,126,282 8,464,914 
24,480 220,779 317,205 
Oceania, United States ........ 72,657 1,312,676 1,879,230 
2,678 191,197 150,415 
24,882,877 108,766,257 272,337,888 
30,896,052 320,940,801 401,915,326 
Wee, 71,589 32,388 
Total Merchandise _............. 298,453,920 2,799,890,246 3,297,284.581 
Total Gold and Specie .......... 21,038,245 288,359,791 - 4.418.102 
Grand: 319,492,165  3,087,750,037 3,3801,702,683 
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73 
million to $25.5 million. Exports for $4 million showing the major markets, Total exports Major Markets 
the first ten months of this year totalled were as follows:— Commodity October, 1954 Million 
986.0 million representing a drop of $5,665,969 British West 
million for the corresponding period in : enamelled British 
1953. Cotton piece $13,934,379 United Kingdom ($3.3) territories) ($1.0) 
goods Indonesia ($2.3) South America 
| Details Of Hongkong Products: The (excluding 
more important products valued at over Australia — ($1.1) and kai) ($0.6) 
¢ 3 Shirts 6,403,669 British East 
Africa ($1.1) 
rica 
EXPORTS, BY COUNTRIES Thailand 
Indies ($0.6) 
lia 
Country 1954 1953 (30.5) 
Merchandise HK$ HK$ HK$ torches Africa 
3 Africa, Central (British) ............ 948,589 . 12,830,628 10,862,493 British West 
Africa, mean 4,009, 543 32,285,532 20,002,865 Africa ($0.3) 
9 3,154,198 19,473,695 7,841,330 Africa, (excluding 
Africa, West (British) ........ 4, 651, 874 31,965,749 21,106,807 territories) ($0.3) 
African Countries, Other 5,191,447 38,769,983 36, 480, 780 South America 
America, South (excluding Argen- 2,640,768 18,568,822 11,582,613 
16 tina and Brazil) ~.... 2,166,173 14,325,889 8,184,949 Burma ($0.3) 
31,525 332,610 - 31,141 Footwear 4,498,365 United Kingdom 
880,695 8,730,071 27,539,745 1.3 
06 422,099 5,307,959 8,062,269 Pakistan ($0.1) 
67 1,788,803 20,254,812 22,452,087 | 
66 MR oe a 67,638 129,134 54.061 Import And Export Licensing: The 
03 British Commonwealth, Other 2,564,430 17,996,984 14,369,621 of 
18 2,771,087 33,927,187 33.474.951 issued during the month was as fol- 
36 1,722,792 10,961,216 11,713,199 October September Average 
7A China (excluding Taiwan) .......... 35,958,772 816,649,648 469,209,054 1954 1954 
91 European Countries, Other Oe 97,871 1,071,472 620,995 Essential Supplies Certificates: A 
Vv 
360 4,129,502 71,247,971 84,093,615 Rubber canvas hose. and tubing, woven 
339 1,601,240 11,762,456 14,747,716 h of b b e 
wire mesh of copper, brass, bronze or 
215 Germany (Western) .2..00..0220....-.... 1,723,489 19,160,043 18,084,483 enamel wire (not including perforated 
955 ae a 3,282,774 — 16,864,618 16,566,322 sheets) were removed from the list of 
970 5,977,412 39,250,100 33,003,240 specified articles. These items can now 
978 9,365,270 202,980,723 325,644,531 be imported without E.8.Cs. and ex- 
398 11,589,044 93,953,290 196,226,224 Trade Statistics: Import and 
216 14,753,502 129,824,879 36,725,069 trade declarations received during 
826 ee is 4,692,718 55,465,666 72,223 662 October totalled 52,179 representing an 
25,482,086 269,511,295 285,858.367 increase of 784 over the ‘previous 
155 Middle and Near East Countries 1,185,735 14,523,051 11,736,408 month. 
914 975,531 9,322,087 24,403,707 Trade Development: The _ total of 
205 692,176 6,582,317 3.674.039 14,350 Certificates of Origin, ete., 
230 594,882 3,735,456 3,657,488 issued during October consisted of: 
Oceania, British ............ 778,340 5,255,061 4.198.003 Certificates of Origin (includ- 
1,900 Oceania, United States ................ 2,571,497 18,057,062 9.686.719 ing and certified 
| 
1725 997,538 4,271,909 2,761,578 Certificates of 
844 819,237 12,602,012 21,971,987 O lud Iterations | 
7,888 866,452 3,753,799 8,456,215 Tourist Comprehensive Certi- 
5,696 355,511 2,646,351 1,391,899  fieates of Orgin (including 
5.326 11,876,612 108,222,106 187,627,551 alterations certified 
6.533 14,500,796 132,787,586 98,222.111 Imperial Preference Certificates 
West Indies, British 1,986,889 13,848,609 10,231,723 | and certified 
Total Merchandise 208,974,185 1,986,044,368. 2326194144 Letters of Support ................... at 
81 | 
Total Gold and Specie .......... 11,536,020 278,538,450 6,223,647 14,350 
220,510,205 2,264,582 818 2,332,417,791 


The value of exports under these 
certificates totalled HK$46,377,608. 
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HONGKONG PRODUCTS 


EXPORTS, BY COUNTRIES 


Country 

Africa, Central 

Africa, East (Bri- 
mica, South .....:.... 
Africa, West (Sri- 
African Countries, 
Other 


America, Central ...... 
America, South (excl. 
Argentina and 
Argentina 
Asian 
Central 
Australia 
Austria 
Belgium : 
Borneo, North 


British Common- 
wealth, Other 
Burma 


Countries, 


China (excl. Taiwan) 
Denmark 


Kgypt 
European 


Countries, 


Germany (Western) 


Indochina 
Indonesia 


and 
East Countries 
Netherlands ........:..... 
New Zealand 
Oceania, British 
Oceania, United 
Oceania, n.e.s. .......... 
Pakistan 
Philippines 
Sweden 


Thailand 
United Kingdom 

U.S.A. 
West Indies, 


British 


October, 


TOTAL 


Jan./Oct. Jan./Oct. 

1954 1954 1953 

HK$ HK$ HK$ 
487,124 7,848,958 7,356,669 
1.948.441 18,773,128 13,126,233 
2.724.057 14,403,030 4,688,444 
3.023.552 21,597,470 14,981,753 
3.014.550 18,489,519 7,270,082 
981,614 7,723,379 5,449,002 
1,428,235 8,880,009 3,750,198 
2.480 — 
384 116,444 45,386 
2118803 12,296,022 6,471,720 
1,050 625 
33,323 1,238,295 1,229,774 
545,187 5,478,375 3,838,890 
7,200 7,200 24,934 
1238,156 8,538,595 7,120,953 
1.289.253 16,334,522 15,301,707 
234,024 3,607,990 3,207,341 
625,902 4,624,244 5,029,103 
23.650 721,018 228,383 
249,738 1,539,174 1,053,870 
23,175 113,998 123,698 
8,760 208,836 123,942 
57,154 1,622,964 3,368,534 
254,490 7172, 452 148,792 
30,184 400,439 84,666 
583,228 4 306,799 6,916,376 
1,898,752 3,766,592 2,604,278 
4.474.782 144,698,161 183,034,304 
90,267 546 652 225,379 
817,879 4,068,800 6,143,855 
855,262 30,945,789 3,725,283 
364,051 3,455,962 3,892,173 
5.611.966 59,848,834 57,260,757 
447,379 5,050,705 2,719,612 
60,683 721,530 439,062 
116,973 1,893,393 548,967 
31,022 330,361 290,641 
356,425 2,722,482 2,356,362 
316,974 2.463.466 2 473,466 
351,572 1,815,561 1,317,413 
738.217 10,671,172 20,159,107 
2.373.208 18,666,119 14,556,966 
87,001 1,071,153 981,709 
28,183 246,395 168,665 
5.055.976 40,840,837 68,430,237 
oe 39,919 128,008 
7,150,618 59,467,859 27,229,758 
935,229 8,182,298 7,863,281 
1,150,406 7,031,500 5.296.571 
54,243,029 568,186,925 524,786,929 
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EXPORTS, BY COMMODITIES 


Jan./Oct. 
1953 
HK$ 


1,296,306 


13,876,826 


1,018 
105,565 


2,321,254 


157,605 
2,091,985 


5,806,272 


2,243,111 
142,385 
1,988,772 


6,920,152 
80,279,355 


128,650,655 


15,525,732 


3,741,518 
2,197,176 


2,346,586 


39,651,355 


3,414,156 
12,963,828 
2,711,586 
29,937,304 
4,309,435 
59,382,576 


2,062,866 
46,745,542 


4,713,410 


1,683,874 
41,489,103 
843.980 
3,856,931 


5,328,710 


October, Jan./Oct. 
Commodity 1954 1954 
Fish, fish products, 

crustacea azd mol- 

luses airtight 

86,237 1,052,902 
Fruits and fruit peels, 

preserved or pre- 

937,173 8,739,842 
Jams, marmalades, 

fruit jellies, fruit 

pulps and pastes .. 1,737 18,665 
Fruit juices, unfer- | 

7,098 109,437 
Non-aleoholic beve- 

rages and waters 

(not including fruit 

or vegetable juices) 44,080 1,605,538 
Beer (including ale, 

stout, porter) and 

other fermented 

cereal beverages .. 3.675 37.867 
Cigarettes: 53,764 666,439 
Iron ore and concen- 

trates (except pyrites | 

Not. 196,052 2,982,681 
Tungsten ore (wol- 

framite) and con- 

centrates ...........0.. 129,895 
Lacquers and_ var- 

Prepared paints, ena- 

mels, and mastics, 

515,955 7,403,625 
Cotton yarns ..........; 4,375,709 81,840,464 
Cotton piece goods .. 138,934,879 154,192,025 
Towels, not embroi- | 

997,638 6,982,372 
Bed linen, table linen 3 : 

and toilet linen 

(including towels), em- 

Iron and steel bars 

ana ........:. 52,793 772,949 
Household utensils of 

iron and _ steel, 

enamelled _............ 5,665,969 48,654,391 
Household utensils of | 

aluminium 337,859 3,728,798 
Torch batteries _...... 894,833 6,907,438 
Toren 337,935 3,514,881 
Electric torches ...... 4,516,287 36,891,923 
Lanterns, metal ...... 695,092 7,992,469 
Cotton singlets ........ 9,141,016 57,940,284 
Underwear and night- 

wear, embroidered 763,874 2,266,408 
Outerwear, embrol- 

~ 664,306 5,644,075 
Articles of clothing 

handkerchiefs, 

shawls, ete.), embroi- 

Plastic articles ....... 649 277 6,460,984 
Vacuum flasks and 

jugs, complete... 585,475 5,283,141 

TOTAL 54,243,029 


568,186,925 524,786,929 


Japan 
Korea 
Maa 
Malaya 
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To BANGKOK 


RANGOON, CALCUTTA, SINGAPORE, 


SAIGON, HAIPHONG,' MANILA, 
JESSELTON, SANDAKAN, LABUAN. 


( 


| 


/ 


. a British airline, with British Pilots and Main- 
tenance Engineers; and able, as a regional service, 
to offer low fares with a very high standard of 
comfort, efficiency and punctuality 


SAVE UP*TO 20% BY C.P.A. 


322 
Factory ¢ Orrice: SHAUKIWAN TEL.NO: 7901; 


.243,Des Vorux Rp.C.HK. TEL.No: 21386 
Siow Roons 335.NATHAN Rp.Kow.oon. TEL. NO:577 18 


Passages, call 56260, 34149, Freight, call 58948 
BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE (H.K.) LTD. and major tourist agents 


HK-9) KC 


 HONGKO N G 


MERCHANTS 


IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES. 


SHIPPING INSURANCE 
INE LOXLEY-HONGKONG 


= 


Bort, 
CY 
UBBER itp: 
5 
76 
55 
56 
32.8 
86 
304 
435 
866 
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36187 
Importers — Exporters 


| | 


Shipping, Airways & Insurance Agents 


Queen’s Building | 


HONG KONG 


P. O. Box No. 6 Marina House Hongkong 
Specialising in 
Pianos, Radios, Radiograms, | 
4 Equipment, Amplifiers, Refrigerators, Electrical Appliances, 
Cable Address Crystal Chandeliers, Language and Musical Records, 
NORWEGIAN Music Books, Wind and String Instruments. 
All Codes 


“ee ee 
“ee ee 
“ee ee 
eee 
ere ee 
“ee eee 
“ee ee. 
‘eee 
ee 
eee eer eee eee 


Imports: | 


Paper and Boards, all kinds of NEW YORK ...... 


Timber, Wallboards, Plywood, 
Metals, Chemicals, Fishing Equip- CALIFORNIA — 
ment, Wine & Spirit, Provisions, WASHINGTON 
General Merchandise. 
CALIFORNIA — 


CHICAGO ....... 


Exports : 


China Produce, Seagrass, Feathers, 

Waste, Hair Nets, Human Hair, , ee your ticket in Hong Kong. 
Cassia, etc. — Hongkong Manu- 

ong Kong ce: 
s. 

Room 25, St. George’s Bldg. 
Tel. 27494 


eee 
eee 


in: BANGKOK, NAIROBI, OSLO, i L ye WA 


SANDAKAN & SINGAPORE. SKY TOURIST CONSTELLATION 


see 


Yj, @ 
| 
4 MORRISON 
IEL.24648 | 
| 
\ 
S g 
yA 
| TSANG FOOK PIANO CO. 
USS99 
| 


HONGKONG 
RADE SUPPLEMENT 


FAR EASTERN | 


| CALIFORNIA — 
J ES NEW YORK ...... 
SR CALIFORNIA — 
WASHINGTON 
\; CALIFORNIA — 
ASSOCRATED EXPORTS 
| ENGLAND Save 10% by buying 


your ticket in Hong Kong. 


A® buying agents, confirmers and shippers 
with a wide experience of world markets, 
we offer an unrivalled service to intending 
buyers. Shipping and insurance are undertaken 
and competitive C.I.F. estimates given. En- 
quiries for all classes of merchandise are invited. — 
Correspondence is conducted in all 
commercial languages. 


ASSOCIATED EXPORTS LTD., ESTABLISHED 1929 
Dunster House, 37 Mincing Lane, 
London, E.C.3, England 


Hong Kong Office: 
Room 25, St. George’s Bldg. 
Tel. 27494 


World-wide Banking Services 


SUMITOMO BANK. 


HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN 
138 Branches throughout Japan 
OVERSEAS OFFICES 


“NEW YORK AGENCY: 149 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y., U.S.A. 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 4 Copthall Court, London E.C.2, England 
KARACHI REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: Qamar House, Bunder Road, Karachi, Pakistan 


AFFILIATED BANK 


THE SUMITOMO BANK (CALIForRNIA) 


Head Office: 440 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4, Calif., U.S.A. 
Branch: 101 South San Pedro Street, Los Angeles 12, Calif., U.S.A. 
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NATIONALE HANDELSBAN K N.V. 


Incorporated in the Netherlands. 
Established 1868. 


The liability of shareholders of the Company is limited 
Capital ‘issued & fully paid up ............ Nfl. 33,000,000.- 


Head Office:— Amsterdam. 
AND ENJOYA 
| ON THE WAY The Hague > Djambi Ampenan 
| Rotterdam M 
On your next long Home’ Leave enjoy a _ — Hongkong. 
grand tour of Europe taking advantage Sidaiecs Palembang 
of B.O.A.C. stopover facilities. From Japan:— 
Rome, Zurich, Frankfurt or Dusseldorf Djakarta Telok Betong Tokio 
connections can be made to all parts of | | 
the Continent. : Djakarta Gambir Kobe 
You may break your journey at many béadoes Osaka 
points en route at no extra cost to the Bandjermasin Sub-A 
throagh fare. Conmlt your Travel Malang gency) 
Agent who is -well qualified to suggest ontianak | 
an itinerary which will be both attractive Probolinggo Singapore. 
and appeal to your pocket. Semarang | Celebes:— etre 
Jardine, Matheson & Co., Ltd., (General Agents in | Surabaya _ ~ Makassar Bangkok 
Hong Kong) Tel. 27794 (24 hour service) . 3 
Representatives in London and New York. 
B.0.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU | Correspondents throughout the world. 
tos | : Banking business of every kind transacted. 
Affiliation in Canada: - 
H. Sardeman, 


Manager. 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
HKM-056 


WHEELOCK MARDEN COMPANY. LIMITED 


701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong 
Cable address; WHEELOCK HONG KONG 


FINANCE 
SHIPPING 
SHIPBUILDING 
SALVAGE 
REAL ESTATE | 
MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING 

MOTOR VEHICLES 


The Wheelock Marden Greup have offices in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. 
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REVIEW 


FAR EASTERN 


SUPPLEME 


Vol. XVII 


Hongkong, December 28; 1954 


No. 7 


TRADE OF HONGKONG IN NOVEMBER 
AND FOR JANUARY-NOVEMBER 1954 


Report by Department of Commerce & Industry of Hongkong Government 


Hongkong’s trade during November 
totalled $517.5 million representing an 
increase of $10.1 million (2%) over 
that for October and $47.0 million 
(10.0%) above that for the corres- 
ponding month in 1953. Over half of 
the increase resulted from improved 
export for local products which was 


_ higher by $5.9 million. 


There were marked increases for 
U.S.A. ($5.5 million), British 
Africa ($5.4 million), Brazil ($5.1 mil- 
lion), and South Korea ($3.6 million), 
and large decreases for Thailand ($6.3 
million) and Belgium ($4.6 million). 
The total value of trade for the first 
eleven months of this year was $5,302.9 
million which is $791 million (13%) 
lower than that for the corresponding 
period in 1953. 


Trade With U.S.A.: The increase in 
imports of $4.8 million was attributable 
to tobacco. and tobacco manufactures 
and animal and vegetable oils, up by 
$1.7 million and $1.6 million respec- 
tively. Exports recorded an improve- 
ment of $0.7 million. 


Trade With China: Imports dropped 
by $1.7 million chiefly because of the 
reduced imports of oil-seeds, oil nuts 
and oil kernels from $1.9 million to 
$8,000. Exports rose slightly by $0.8 
million: dyeing, tanning and colouring 


materials from $8.8 million to $13.0 


million; non-electrical machinery from 
$0.2 million to $2.8 million; medicinal 
and pharmaceutical products from $4.7 
million to $6.0 million, etc. Exports of 
manufactured fertilizers fell from $13.4 
million to $6.6 million. 


dropped by $2.4 million. 


Trade With Indonesia: Exports 
which were down by $4.3 million in 
October rose by $3.0 million on ac- 
count of an increase in textile yarns 
and fabrics by $1.4 million. 


Trade With Japan: Imports im- 
proved by $5.1 million but exports 
Imports of 
non-metallic mineral manufactures in- 
creased from $2.0 million to $4.3 mil- 
lion, non-electrical machinery from $1.7 
million to $3.0 million, transport equip- 
ment from $0.1 million to $1.4 million, 
while textile yarns and fabrics dropped 
from $27.5 million to $26.4 million. 
Exports of oil-seeds, oil nuts, and oil 
kernels declined from $3.0 million to 
$1.0 million, but textile fibres improved 
trom $1.1 million to $2.6 million. 


Trade With Korea: Exports, which 
slumped by $1.9 million in October, re- 
covered appreciably by $3.9 million 
mainly due to the increase in purchases 
of textile yarns and fabrics, from $9.5 
million to $12.9 million. 


Trade With Brazil: Imports of raw 
cotton totalled $11.1 million represent- 
ing an increase of $5 million over that 
for October. 


Trade With Belgium: Imports re- 
gistered a further decrease of $4.8 mil- 
lion. The main item affected was 
manufactured fertilizers which dropped 
from $12.5 million to $5.4 million. Im- 
ports of silver, platinum, gems and 
jewellery increased from $0.5. million 
to $2.3 million. 


Trade With Thailand: Imports of 
cereals and cereal preparations, which 


gained by $4.1 million in October, de- 
clined by $7.0 million. 


Trade With British East Africa: 
Imports increased by $4.6 million to a 
total value of $6.0 million of which 


textile fibres accounted for $4.7 mil- 
lion. 


Local Industrial Exports: Exports 
of commodities including minerals pro- 
duced in HK totalled $60.1 million re- 
presenting an increase of $5.9 million. 
(10.8%) over that for October. This 
figure also represents 27.7% of HK’s 
total exports as against 26.0% -for the 
previous month. Exports of HK pro- 
ducts to Indonesia, Malaya, and British 
East Africa improved by $1.9 million, 
$1.3 million, and $1.1 million respec- 
tively. Cotton yarns jumped from 
$4.4 million to $9.0 million, and enamel- 


wares from $5.7 million ‘to $6.8 mil- 
lion. 


The following figures illustrate the 
trend in the exports of Hongkong pro- 
ducts for the first 11 months of 1954 
and 19538: 


| 1954 1953 
January .. $ 53,692,991 $ 37,702,009 
February 47,695,663 33,600,453 
March 64,614,879 55,845,530 
57,821,223 66,890,505 
63,673,029 71,789,365 
53,546,626 65,369,269 
<..... 59,150,276 58,816,904 
August .... 57,580,365 43,910,315 
September 56,168,844 39,781,543 
October 54,243,029 51,131,036 
November 60,095,338 57,531,002 

Total .. $628,282,263 _$582,317,93i 
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Rice: During the month 8,852 tons 
of white whole and broken rice ar- 
rived from Bangkok and 8,857 tons 
were sold. 


Meat: Sales of frozen meat from 
Government stocks amounted to 246 
tons. Imports of cattle and pigs for 
slaughtering continued on a big scale. 


Coal and Firewood: Coal sales 
amounted to 9,302 tons. Approxi- 
mately 30,000 piculs of Government 
firewood were sold by public tender. 


Details Of Imports: The total value 
of imports at $300.9 million exceeded 
the previous month’s value of $298.4 
million by $2.5 million (0.8%). This 
figure represents an increase of $31.3 
million (11.6%) over $269.6 million 
for the corresponding month in 1953! 
Principal countries showing increases 
were Brazil ($5.2 million), Japan ($5.1 
million), U.S.A. ($4.8 million), and 
British East Africa ($4.6 million). 
Large drops were recorded for Thai- 
land ($7.1 million) and Belgium ($4.8 
million). Principal items showing in- 
creases were textile fibres from $15.6 
million to $22.3. million, silver, plati- 
num, gems, and jewellery from $2.0 
million to $6.7 million, non-metallic 
mineral manufactures from $4.4 million 
to $7.3 million, and animal and vege- 
table oils from $2.8 million to $4.7 
million. Imports of cereals and cereal 
preparations dropped from $26.1 mil- 
lion to $17.6 million, mineral fuels, 
lubricants, and related materials from 
$13.7 million to $7.0 million, manufac- 
tured fertilisers from $13.2 million to 
$6.9 million, and dyeing, tanning and 
colouring materials from $13.9 million 
to $11.6 million. The total value of 
imports for the first eleven months of 
this year amounted to $3,100.3 million 
representing a decline of $466.5 mil- 
lion (13.1%) from that for the cor- 
responding period in 1958. 


Details Of Exports: The total value 
of exports at $216.6 million was $7.6 
million (3.6%) more than that for 
October and $15.7 million (7.8%) bet- 
ter than that for the corresponding 
month in 1953. Exports to Korea and 
Indonesia increased by $3.9 million and 
$3.0 million respectively. Principal 
items showing increases were dyeing, 
tanning and colouring materials from 
$10.9 million to $15.9 million, textile 


yarns and fabrics from $41.0 million 


to $45.2 million, and _ non-electrical 
machinery from $3.2. million to $5.5 
million. Exports of manufactured 
fertilizers declined from $13.8 million 
to $6.7 million, and oil-seeds, oil nuts, 
and oil kernels from $3.3 million to 
$1.3 million. The total value of ex- 


ports for the first eleven months of 
this year at $2,202.6 million represents 


a drop of $324.5 million (12.8%) from — 
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Details Of Hongkong Products: 
Exports which exceeded $4 million were 


listed below with figures for major 


that for the corresponding period in. markets: 
1953, 
IMPORTS, BY COUNTRIES 
November, Jan./Novy, Jan./Nov. 
Country 1954 1954 1953 
Merchandise | 
Africa, Central (British) fee 796,009 $ 6,365,444 §$ 5,812,889 
Africa, East (British) aren ere 6,040,896 32,523,660 19,045,850 
Africa, I 3,676,178 27,602,792 19,697,406 
African Countries, Other -............ 549,296 10,099,326 2,630,066 
America, Central _... 4,029 10,662,309 (278,819 
America, South (excluding Argen- 
tina and oe 9,669 689,313 27,155,515 
1,745,931 5,876,200 2,795,010 
Asian Countries, Gontral eee 508,250 794,013 4,448,275 
3,113,377 58,561,749 49,823,060 
2,949,708 27,771,414 25,084,102 
11,165,939 94,941,767 1,219,637 
British. Commonwealth, Other __. 19,400 418,301 23,243,253 | 
404,807 6,619,609 43,745,483 
3,632,594 51,175,553 53,340,437 
687,843 4,446,277 4,868,549 
340,401 14,785,318 8,867,083 
Europe, Eastern 829,762 19,260,372 19,004,371 
European Countries. Other 489,814 3,982,920 4,885,903 
322,428 2,049,836 1,663,216 
2,774,960 42,171,979 67,607,427 
2,630,986 30,028,990 48,136,433 
Germany (Western) 12,538,829 135,556,193 195,916,703 
2 923, 156 48,426,616 50,482,403 
2, 151,041 20,883,457 36,820,881 
: 3,361,062 28,851,718 72,936,169 
49,542,384 408,425,005 356,260,608 
Macao ........ 4,448,281 57,043,060 61,663,947 
11,625,820 147,869,171 162,094,958 
Middle and Near East Countries 195,115 12,342,520 2,952,402 
Nethermnd .......- 6,709,367 77,341,277 109,559,845 
40,521 261,300 400,412 
Oceania, United States 130,760 1,443,436 1,918,130 
3,887,847 58,027,736 (105,032,371 
966,187 8,383,531 9,661,563 
10,155,572 . 93,710,854 96,329,638 
United 30,845,757 351,786,558 435,871,295 
25,285,456 262,253,477 207,748,443 
West Indies, British ...... 71,589 32,388 
Total 300,952,324  3,100,343,570  3,566,867,628 
Total Gold and 12,711,571 301,071,362 4,486,632 
| Grand Total . $313,664,895 $3,401,414,932 $3,571,354, 260 
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Commodity Total exports 
November, 1954 Major Markets 


| Cotton 


$13,594,310 South Africa ($3.2 m.) Household 6,821,339 Br. West Africa ($1.8 m.) 
piece © United utensils of Africa (except 
goods Kingdom ($3.1 m.) iron and _ British 
Indonesia ($1.2 m.) steel, territories) ($1.3 m.) 
Korea ($0.9 m.) enamelled Br. East Africa ($0.9 m.) 
Philippines ($0.9 m.) Thailand ($0.5 m.) 
EXPORTS, BY COUNTRIES 
November, Jan./Nov. Jan./Nov. 
Country 1954 1954 1953 
perl 0 $ 1,179,428 $ 14,010,051 $ 11,806 187 
Africa, Central (British) —...... 179, 910,05 1,506, 
East (British) 4,794,427 37,079,959 23,861,771 
i Countries, Other ............ 0,317,922 44,037,505 9,211,945 
South (excluding Argen- 
Asian Countries, Central __........... 66,165 1,418,312 730,253 
613,913 5,921,872 8,643,808 
1,755,589 22,010,401 23,599,559 
tish C lth, Other 2,362,107 20,359,091 035, 
3.117.742 37.044.929 
Canada ce 2,570,084 18,505,875 20,510,716 
36,754,778 353,404,421 502,067,573 
Denmark 355,069 6,484,449 4,977,224 
388,961 1,889,966 $3,552,484 
European Countries, Other 172,974 
ee 5,983,956 45,234,056 35,364,939 
Indonesia 12,346,736 215,327,459 354,301,173 
347,956 3,812,609 25,769,369 
9,189,026 103,142,316 210,030,492 
3,990,504 59,456,170 79,350,754 
Middle and Near East Countries 1,529,440 16,052,491 12,876,385 
1,218,298 10,540,385 25,605,339 
621,551 5,876,612 4,589,317 
Oceania, 2,781,473 20,838,535 10,638,188 
550,029 4,821,938 2,940,643 
1,126,583 13,728,595 23,349,423 
Philippines. 3,751,606 46,815,625 98,341,108 
169,011 3,922 810 3,710,517 
360,893 3,007,244 2,608,202 
12,625,014 120,847,120 199,609,874 
United Kingdom 44,964,333 147,751,919 106,198,116 
ee 7,388,018 62,240,199 56,380,592 
1,625,855 15,474,464 11,075,351 
Total Merchandise _.............. 216,590,730 2,202,635,098 2527,076,637 
Total Gold and Specie .......... 21,147,952 299,686,402 6,498,437 


89 
Cotton 8,964,311 Indonesia ($3.6 m.) 
yarns Indochina ($2.0 m.) 
Thailand ($1.6 m.) 
Shirts 6,129,926 United 
Kingdom ($1.5 m.) 
Br. East Africa ($1.1 m.) 
Thailand ($0.7 m.) 
Malaya ($0.4 m.) 
Br. West Africa ($0.4 m.) 
Australia ($0.4 m.) 
Br. West Indies ($0.4 m.) 
Footwear 4,999,416 United 
Kingdom ($2.3 m.) 
Canada ($0.7 m.) 
Malaya ($0.5 m.) 
Cotton 4,903,293 Malaya ($2.5 m.) 
singlets Thailand ($0.8 m.) 
Electric 4,264,297 India ($0.5 m.) 
torches © South America 
(except 
Argentina | 
and Brazil) ($0.5 m.) 
U.S.A. ($0.5 m.) 
Burma ($0.3 m.) 
Impert And Export Licensing: 
The number of import and_ export 


licences issued during the month was 
as follows :— 


Monthly 
November October Average 

1954 1954 1953 

Import 6,661 6,925 1 tan 
Export 15,781 14,390 13,496 


Essential Supplies Certificates: The 
number of applications fell to 1,472 
and 1,217 certificates were issued. All 
types of V-belting were removed from 
the embargoed lists. This material 
may now be imported without Essen- 
tial Supplies Certificates and, subject 


to exchange and area control require- 


ments, export under licence to any 
destination is permitted. 

Trade Statistics: Import and ex- 
port trade declarations received in 
November totalled 52,971. 


Trade Development: The total of 
15,389 Certificates of Origin, ete., 
issued during November consisted of: 


Certificates of Origin (includ- 
ing alterations and certified 


7,660 
Comprehensive Certificates of 
Origin (including alterations | 
and certified copies)  _.......... 
Tourist Comprehensive Certifi- 
eates of Origin (including 
alterations and certified 
1,608 
Imperial Preference Certificates 
(including Form 120A, altera- ; 
tions and certified copies) _.. 4,993 
Of 14 


The value of exports under these 
certificates totalled $50,725,629. 


| 
| 
89 | 
50 
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5 433 
5703 
2.403 
0.881 
6,783 
6,169 
0.608 
7.286 
3.947 
52.402 
59,345 
58.093 
12033 | 
8130 
50,415 | 
32 871 | 
61.563 
16,018 
29.638 
23.187 
5,696 
371.295 
148,443 
16,533 
32 388 | 
867,628 | 
486,632 | 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW 


HONGKONG PRODUCTS 


EXPORTS, BY COUNTRIES 


Country November, Jan./Nov. Jan./Nov. 
1954 1954 1953 
Africa, Central 

(British) .... .. § 700,261 $ 8,544,219 $ 7,900,097 
Africa, East (Bri- 

9,048,641 24,816,769 15,228,854 
Africa, South ........ 98,472,820 17,875,350 6,580,149 
Africa, West (Sri- 

. 2,980,525 © 24526995 16,821,320 
African Countries, 

2,995,186 21,485,705 8,792,096 
America, Central ...... 929,664 8,653,043 6,018,661 
America, South (excl. | 

Argentina and 

oo 1,259,277 10,139,386 4,338,367 
Asian Countries, 

Australia... coe. 1,746,975 14,042,997 8,132,599 
Austria 1,050 625 
65,792 1,304,087 1,289,009 
Borneo, North  ........ 405,697 5,884,072 4,006,931 
Brazil _.... — 7,200 24,934 
British Common- 

wealth, Other ...... 1,000,098 9,538,693 7,902,867 
Burma 1,646,400 17,980,922 17,865,138 
Canada . ; 883,770 4,491,760 3,711,770 
Ceylon - : 686,064 5,310,308 5,417,483 
Denmark 118,263 1,657,437 1,161,416 
Egypt... 47,870 161,863 144,419 
European Countries, : 

Other 15,001 223,837 133,470 
nae 87,611 1,710,575 3,563,687 
71,916 844,368 167,881 
‘Germany (Western) 12,001 412,440 89,394 
588,174 4,894,973 7,283,827 

2,369,869 6,136,461 2,749,291 
Indonesia .... .. 6,888,528 151,086,689 205,104,545 
103,551 650,203 300,538 
Japan : 417,944 4,486,744 6,718,737 
1,252,778 32,198,567 6,293,837 
371,344 3,827,806 4,218,496 
Malaya. ........ . 6,877,931 66,726,765 62,454,131 
Middle and Near 

East Countries .... 547,892 5,598,597 3,110,106 
Netherlands ..»,.......... 71,389 792,919 456,119 
New Zealand _..........- 669,072 2,562,465 663,773 
28,718 859,079 332,937 
Oceania, British ...... 297,812 3,020,294 2,559,169 
Oceania, United | 

States _.. 323,782 2,787,248 2,635,823 

“-Deeania, n.e38. .......... 213,251 2,028,812 1,382,180 
Pakistan ..... 631,891 11,303,063 21,257,079 
Philippines... . 1,684,504 20,250,623 16,897,185 
Sweden .. 74,405 1,145,558 1,028,605 
Switzerland . 25,106 271,501 193,931 
Thailand . 9,175,035 46,615,872  72,960,279> 
Turkey = 3,500 43,419 135,308 
United Kingdom .... 7,454,609 66,922,468 30,248,838 
West Indies, British 847,465 7,878,965 5,700,490 

60,095,338 


628,282,263 582,317,931 


VAR EASTERN 


/ EXPORTS, BY COMMODITIES 

Commodity November, Jan./Nov. Jan./Nov. 
1954 1954 1953 
Fish, fish products, 

crustacea and mol- 

luses in airtight | | 

containers ........ $138,756 $1,191,658 $1,511,469 
Fruits and fruit peel, 3 

preserved or pre- 

pared 997,102 9,736,944 14,526,558 
Jams, marmalades, 

fruit jellies, fruit 

pulps and pastes .. 213 18,878 1,154 
Fruit juices, unfer- 

mented amen 12,548 121,985 108,815 
Non-alcoholic beve-/ 

rages and waters 

(not ineluding § fruit, 

or vegetable juices) 67,853 1,673,391 . 2,856,277 
Beer (including ale, 

stout, porter) and | 

other fermented | 

cereal beverages .. 10,085 47,952 157,605 
Cigarettes 44,778 711,217 2,151,457 
Iron ore and concen- 

trates (except pyrites | 

not roasted) . 396,160 3,378,841 6,253,931 
Tungsten ore (wol- | 
framite) and con- 

centrates i 37,014 166,909 2,291,563 
Seagrass a 14,969 185,342 154,017 
Lacquers and_ var- 

nishes ... 232,634 2,752,505 2,108,900 
Prepared paints, ena- | | 

mels, and mastics, : 

Cotton yarns ............ 8,964,311 90,804,775 89,692,146 
Cotton piece goods .. 13,594,810 167,786,335 146,233,433 
Towels, not embroi- 

971,594 17,953,966 16,340,989 
Bed linen, table linen , 

and toilet linen 

(including towels), em- 

Cement eee 414,206 4,051,075 2,264,676 
Iron and steel bars . 

and rounds ........... 128,684 901,633 2,466,503 
Household utensils of 7 

iron and _ steel, 

enamelled _.......... . 6,821,839 55,475,780 39,508,227 
Household utensils o | 

aluminium ............ 450,353 4,179,151 3,729,212 
Torch batteries ........ 959,871 7,867,309 13,296,808 
Torch bulbs ; 446,850 3,961,731 3,065,531 
Electric torches .......° 4,264,297 41,156,220 33,034,303 
Lanterns, metal ...... 705,572 8,698,041 4,813,923 
Cotton singlets ........ 4,903,293 62,843,577 66,935,561 
Underwear and night- 

wear, embroidered 325,369 2,591,777 32713174 
Shirts -- 6,129,926 59,082,259 50,895,751 
Outerwear, embroi- | 

dered ... se 491,057 6,135,132 5,281,673 
Articles of clothing 

(e.g., handkerchiefs, 

shawls, etc.), embroi- 

dered, n.e.s. i 317,222 2,354,337 1,961,056 
4,999,416 52,686,928 45,887,070 
491,378 2,118,108 965,361 
Plastic articles. ........ 618,727 7,079,711 4,316,846 
Vacuum flasks and 

jugs, complete .... 465,442 5,748,583 5,900,079 

TOTAL . 60,095,338 628,282,263 582,317,931 


Vv. 


TT 


December 23, 1954 
FAST 
AIR 
a service to 
[> NEW YORK 432 hours 
CHICAGO 40$ hours 
MONTREAL 42 hours 
HAVANA 461 hours 


| Only One-Airline, 
One Airplane Service 


to 


North and South America 


Building, Hongkong. 


AIRLINES 
Phones 32066-7 


TRAVEL 


WinGs WORLD'S GREATEST SYSTEM 


$ 4 MORRISON 
161.24648 
36187 


SAS 
: 


= 


Ss 
TSANG FOOK PIANO CO. 


Marina House Hongkong 
Specialising in 
Pianos, Radios, Radiograms, Recorders, Gramophones, Sound 
Equipment, Amplifiers, Refrigerators, Electrical Appliances, 
Crystal Chandeliers, Language and Musical Records, 
Music Books, Wind and String Instruments. 


The most luxurious and fully air-conditioned and centrally heated Hotel in the Colony. 


| HOTEL MIRAMAR 


134 NATHAN ROAD, KOWLOON. 
TELEPHONE: 53011 -5 
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HONGKONG 


Importers — Exporters 


_ Shipping, Airways & Insurance Agents 


Queen’s Building 


HONG KONG 


P. O. Box No. 6 


Cable Address: 
NORWEG IAN 


All Codes 


Imports: 


Paper and Boards, all kinds of 
Timber, Wallboards, Plywood, 
Metals, Chemicals, Fishing Equip- 
ment, Wine & Spirit, Provisions, 
General Merchandise. ; 


Exports: 


China Produce, Seagrass, Feathers, 
Wood Oil, Bamboo, Rattan, Cotton 
Waste, Hair Nets, Human Hair, 
Cassia, etc. — Hongkong Manu- 
factured Goods. 


| . Also in: BANGKOK, NAIROBI, OSLO, 
SANDAKAN & SINGAPORE. 


Save time flying 
to spend time Seeing 


AUSTRALIA 


—Land of variety 


HKAII 


Enjoy so much sooner all Australia offers . . . fly 
QANTAS fast direct route in less than 2 days to 
Sydney. Regular weekly services by modern 
4-engined airliners. First-class cabin service. 33 
years flying experience. Consult your Travel Agent. 


Qantas Empire Airways Ltd. in assoc. with B.O.A.C. and TEAL 
Agents: JARDINE, MATHESON & CO., LTD. Telephone 27794, 59161 
C and all leading Travel Agents 
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